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WHAT IS LIFE? 


Ivo not mean to perplex myself either with physiolo- 
gical or psychological questions, I will rather set out 
with assumptions which will be understood by all, and 
contradicted by none. Judging by the conduct of men, 
and by their sentiments, from Job downwards, Life, 
abstractedly, must be considered the summum bonum— 
the mere privilege of living the highest boon of Pro- 
vidence. Exceptions to this rule might no doubt be 
pointed out. Cases might be mentioned in which life 
has been considered secondary to honour, fame, the gra- 
tification of pride or revenge, or relinquished in favour 
of the mere tranquillity and unconsciousness of the 
grave. But these are the cases of a few individuals out 
of the myriads of mankind, for, generally speaking, 


* The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, imprisonment, 
Can lay on mature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death.’ 


It is therefore worth inquiring—What is the nature of 
the gift we estimate so highly? What is the real loss 
we sustain in its deprivation? What, in short, is 
Life ? 

Some philosophers tell us that life is combustion, 
and that the poets, by the inspiration of their art, 
suggested the true definition when they likened it to 
the flame of a taper. This may be true, or it may not; 
but it is wide of my present purpose. In asking what 
life is, I mean to put a moral, not a scientific question, 
and address it not to the learned, but to the ignorant. 
In like manner, if I inquired what is the body? I should 
be answered by the chemist that it is a combination of 
carbon, lime, iron, and various other substances; but I 
vould rather be told, by the ordinary world, of its bones, 
sinews, and muscles. 

Life can only be known to the general inquirer by its 
ution. We do not know how we come to live, but we 
know that we do live. How do we know this? By our 
wusations ; which sensations are the germ of our ideas, 
the elements of all our thoughts and feelings. If this 
true, it is incorrect to say that one of the lower 
nimals is as conscious of life asa man. The power of 
the germ can only be measured by its development ; and 
the farther this development is carried, the greater con- 
tiousness of life there will be. A man, therefore, has 
ore life, so to speak, than an animal; and a thinking 
ind civilised man, than a savage. If we could strip a 
thinking and civilised man of his intellectual faculties, 
me by one, we should find him descend in the scale of 
being till he landed in the brute nature. In that 
te he would still live. The functions of the body 
quisite for sustaining life would still go on; but he 

have a smaller portion of the principle of life, 


a less exquisite consciousness of life, a less full énjoy- 
ment of life. 

If life is the summum bonum, the more we have of it 
The portion of the mere physical man is 
contemptibly insignificant when measured with that of 
the intellectual man; and this not comparatively, but 
positively. I mean that the two portions are not of the 
same value to the individuals possessing them, even 
taking into consideration their relative social position ; 
a fact which will at once appear, if we suppose the two 
individuals to be in the same station in society. The 
case is not altered, however, if we suppose them to be, 
as they generally are, in different or opposite stations— 
the one rich, and the other poor. A thing is said, eco- 
nomically, to be worth just as much as it will fetch ; 
and so it is with life as we are now considering it. The 
smaller portion is little more than sufficient to keep the 
functions of the body in movement, while the latter not 
only does this, but opens a thousand sources of pleasure 
and profit to the mind. Life, in this sense, may be 
compared to money. A small sum enables us to pro- 
vide for our physical wants; while a large sum sur- 
rounds us with comforts, elegances, and luxuries. It is 
nonsense to say (though it is frequently said) that the 
small sum is as much to the poor man as the large one 
is to the rich; for this is to suppose the former to be 
fixed immovably in his condition of poverty. 
the poor man becomes rich, his views extend, his desires 
soar, his wants multiply in proportion ; and even so, as 
the ignorant man amasses stores of knowledge, he feels 
a thousand delightful and hitherto unknown sensations 
superadded in his being—a new world spreads before his 
eyes, a new heaven opens upon his soul. 

Let us consider the first experiments of a child in the 
exercise of his faculty of sight. Everything is new and 
He confounds forms and distances, 
or rather he has no such perceptions as those of form 
and distance, till these gradually awaken from the 
action and reaction of the other senses with the one in 
At length he recognises objects, persons, 
places, and insensibly acquires that degree of know- 
ledge which enables him to move without danger, and 
play his part in the social circle around him. If he stops 
here, he is indeed different from the brutes, because he 
belongs to a more perfect race of animals; but in 
various instances he suffers himself to be outstripped 
by them, without seeking compensation in the higher 
faculties of his being. Nature has lavished her skill on 
the external senses in the lower animals, but denied to 
them intellectual development; while man she has 
endowed with the power of almost endless progress, 
though originating in less acute organs of touch, taste, 
smell, sight, and hearing. In most of these an ignorant 
man in civilised society is inferior to his dog ; and it is 
only in the savage, who, owing to his being entirely 


the better. 


strange to his eyes. 
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excluded from intellectual exercise, is thrown back 
upon such rudiments, that the animal finds a worthy 
competitor. 

But we shall su that the individual in question 
is not satisfied with using his sight merely to know his 
friends or enemies, merely to enable him to work or to 
play, merely to enlighten the small circle of his daily 
employments, like the candle which illumines his cot- 
tage room. In him this wonderful faculty, without 
being really i in acuteness, receives, when in 
combination with the other powers of his nature, a 
higher development. It enables him to traverse the 
whole earth, to become familiar with all the kingdoms 
of nature, to penetrate into the regions of space, to 
number the stars of heaven, to measure their distances, 
to trace their paths through the sky. What a different 
faculty is sight in this man from that of the human 
clod! But each of the other faculties is, in like manner, 
acted upon by the rest, and the results are as wonder- 
ful in all. The senses are originally less perfect in man 
than in the lower animals; but their combinations oc- 
easion developments so grand and godlike, that we lose 
in their contemplation all thought of the humble germs 
from which they sprang. 

*I think: therefore 1 live,’ says the philosopher. But 
the two actions cannot be separated. Life is thought. 
A thinking man lives more than another, and he lives 
longer. 

The complaint of shortness of life is, generally speak- 
ing, as absurd as it is common. It is usually made by 
persons whose lives are of no value either to them- 
selves or society, and whose time merely consists of so 
many years. A dog might reasonably enough complain 
of the shortness of his life, since he uses his faculties to 
the best advantage in his power; but the complaint is 
ridiculous in a man who is satisfied with the life of an 
animal. With countless treasures within his reach, he 
complains of being poor, because he will not stretch 
forth his hand to grasp them! If life is thought, he 
has it in his power to live long. The slumberer, for 
instance, who is awakened by these lines into intellec- 
tual energy, will live as long in one day as he has 
hitherto done in several years. ‘This may be illustrated 
by a very common circumstance, If we set out to walk 
over a plain unvaried surface—an expanse of sand, for 
instance—however tedious we may find the journey 
while in progress, it will appear short when it is over. 
In looking back, we have no data wherewith to mea- 
sure. The line of time has a beginning and an end, and 
our thoughts have no halting-place between. If, on the 
other hand, we traverse the very same distance com- 
puted in miles, but diversified with towns and villages, 
woods and waters, hills and valleys, the converse will 
take place. The journey will appear short while we are 
in progress, for we shall have no time to think of its 
length, being carried away at every step by some new 
and interesting object; but on looking back in imagi- 
nation, we shall find so many landmarks by the way- 
side, so many channels of thought intersecting our 
course, that the distance will seem immense. The 
number of miles may be the same, but the one journey 
is longer than the other, and we have lived longer 
during its course. 

The monotony of life is another groundless complaint, 
occasioned by our failing to ask ourselves the question— 
What is life? Life is neither weaving, nor printing, 
nor digging: it is thinking. ‘There is no employment 
so dull or uniform as to deprive its follower of the power 
of thought. Nay, the more mechanical the employment, 
the more opportunity it may be said to afford for mental 
cultivation. The shuttle has before now borne burthen 
to the ‘lofty pr ee and it was no intellectual task- 
work which gi the visions of him 


mountain side.’ 


* Who walked in glory and in 
Following his plough upon 
There are few avocations of so absorbing a nature as to 


afford no time whatever for the exercise of the faculties 


in the acquisition of knowledge; and there are few so 
ill remunerated as wholly to exclude their follower from 
the stores of thought that are now so widely diffused by 
the press. To complain of the monotony of life, is to 
complain of inertness of mind. Among the lower classes, 
this inertness is the slumber of faculties that have never 
been awakened ; among the upper (who term it ennui), 
it is the weariness of faculties that have wasted them. 
selves upon contemptible pursuits, and when these have 
palled, have not energy enough left for anything higher 
or nobler. In the former case, the individual frequently 
takes to drinking, and is pitied by the unreflecting, og 
account of the temptations to which he was exposed by 
his monotonous trade; in the latter, he is graphically 
described as being ‘ used up’—he has nothing more in 
him, and is only fit to be laughed at on the stage, shoved 
aside in the streets, and walked over in the crowd. 

To live is not merely to touch, to taste, to smell, to 
see, to hear: it is to use all our faculties in the highest 
condition of development our opportunities permit. This, 
and not the other, is the natural life of man. A person 
whose mind is vacant is like a stunted plant, kept down 
from its proper growth by insufficient light, or heat, or 
air. This is as yet, to a certain extent, the position of 
us all; for the mind of the world is only in the process 
of awakening from the slumber of ages. We are only 
pressing forward to the accomplishment of an unknown 
destiny. We have not yet reached our state of nature; 
we have not yet thrown completely off the shackles of 
circumstances that so long impeded our growth, and 
strangled our energies. But we are on the way, ani 
that is much. Life, in its higher sense, which was 
formerly confined to individuals— 


~ ‘Lights of the world, and demi-gods of fame’— 


now pervades the masses of the people. It exists in the 
hut as well as in the palace, in the workshop as well a 
in the study. And the result of this approach to inte. 
lectual equality is moral sympathy ; for there is a free- 
masonry in knowledge which, in spite of physical and 
social differences, makes men brethren. No one who 
has his eyes open can fail to recognise this fact. It 
accounts clearly and intelligibly for appearances which 
would else give the lie to all history. Before the gene 
ral advance of knowledge, social prejudices in this coun- 
try are vanishing like mists before the sun, and poli- 
tical prejudices have already wellnigh disappeared. It 
may, indeed, have been from sheer exhaustion that, after 
a twenty years’ war, the states of Europe relaxed their 
gripe of each others’ throats; but it is owing to the 
general progress of knowledge that the torch of war has 
never since been rekindled, and that, after a thirty year’ 
peace, we seem now as remote as ever from the mad 
ness of strife. The bellicose propensities of statesmen 
would no longer receive encouragement from the people 
—we should no longer see a crowd of simpletons rush- 
ing in with the offer of their ‘ lives and fortunes’ at the 
first whisper of a project for defacing the image of God, 
and destroying the work of civilisation. But fortunately 
these propensities no longer exist, for statesmen then- 
selves have shared in the spirit of improvement. Com- 
pare the aspect of parliament now with that which it 
presented before the battle of Waterloo—before the 
sins of the a ty kings were cast upon the back 
of a single sacrifice, and the poor scape-goat sent of 
to the wilderness of ocean! We may no longer listea 
entranced to the thunder of eloquence, or have out 
senses bewildered in the mazes of rhetoric, for thie for 
tune of nations hangs no longer upon the intonation 
a voice or the turning of a period; but a general guol 
sense, a general tone of moral feeling, and a general 
yearning after the good of all, in contradistinction to 
that of cliques and classes, attest the progress of geut- 
ral knowledge. 

Beautiful, no doubt, are the tree-tops, towers, and 
pinnacles that are gilded by the level rays of the mort 
ing sun; but the shadow which then broods over the 
lower portions of the picture is cold, and dark, aad 
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drear. That sun, thank God, has now risen high above 
the horizon; and although the loftier objects of the 
scene are still clearly defined against the radiant sky, 
beneath we have light and heat pervading the whole 
surface, and opening flowers giving forth beauty and 
perfume from the humblest hilluck, from the lowliest 
dell. 
Let us turn our eyes for a moment 
* O'er the dark rereward and abysm of time,’ 


where lights are gleaming through the gloom like stars 
upon the distant shore. These lights are the great men 
@ antiquity. The genius of individuals survives, while 
that of nations is lost. Instead of tongues and peoples, 
we find only books and names; instead of cities and 
palaces, only tombs and ruins. A great cycle in the 
world’s age was accomplished in the fall of the Roman 
empire. All antecedent realities were expunged, and 
only a few records here and there saved from destruc- 


| tion; and then a new course of existence was begun, 


and a new chapter of history opened. 


How different is this era from the last! Instead of 


| stars and darkness, we are in the midst of life and light. 


Ours is the age of a moral and intellectual movement, 
of which it is impossible to imagine the end. Science, 


| instead of being locked up in temples and schools, is 
| diffused throughout the length and b 

| and the ‘ pale mechanic,’ bending over his monotonous 
| task, laughs at the ignorance of Pliny. But while in- 


readth of the land; 


dulging in a thankful pride, let us all—those who have 


| the power to impart knowledge, and those who have 


the ability to receive it—let us all bethink ourselves of 


| the higher responsibilities involved in our higher advan- 


tages. We, the people at large, occupy the place of the 
priests and thaumaturgists of the antique world, and 
wo to us if we neglect the sacred fire committed to our 
charge! We are not like the shadows of bygone his- 
tory: our spirits will survive in endless transmission. 
‘Forward !—forward!’ is the ery of destiny. Awake, 
ye who slumber, from the slumber of your faculties! 
Read, listen, speak, feel, think! In one word—Live: 
for life is thought! 


WANG KEAOU LWAN. 
A CHINESE TALE OF BYGONE YEARS. 


Acuniovs little volume has come into our possession, 
purporting to be a Chinese tale, printed at the Canton 
press in 1839, and translated from the original by Robert 
Thom, Esq. resident at Canton. It is a small square 
book, done up in a green cover, with the title first in 
Chinese characters, and then in English. Yet even in 
English, the name of the work is somewhat hard to get 
through. It is as follows, Wana Keaov Lwan Pin 
Neen Coane Hay, which words, as we learn from the 
preface, compose the name of the heroine of the story, 
and may be abbreviated into the more manageable 
terms, Wang Keaou Lwan. According to Chinese cus- 
tom, the surname goes before the Christian name, and 
therefore Wang must be understood to be the lady’s 
family appellation. She was, in short, Miss Wang; and 
by this, as well as by the more familiar name Keaou 
Lwan, we shall take the liberty of speaking of her. 

Miss Wang’s story is a romance of the affections, 
founded, it is said, on facts, and has been selected from 
alarge collection of fictions by the translator, ‘ partly 
ftom being pleased with the manner in which the plot 
is developed, and partly from the quantity of poetry 
interwoven in the piece.’ Within our limited space, we 
can do no more than offer an abridgment of the story, 
paraphrased in certain passages; but even in this par- | 
tially altered form, the reader, we hope, will obtain a 
tolerably correct idea of the original. As a specimen 


of Chinese literature, the piece may not be without its 


value, independently of any special interest in the 
story. 

During the first year of the reign of the Emperor 
Teenshun [1458 of our era], a military chief named 
Wang was appointed to reside at the station of Nan- 
yang, in the province of Honan, and forthwith went 
thither, taking his family, consisting of his wife and two 
daughters, along with him. The name of the elder of 
these maidens, who was about eighteen years of age, was 
Keaou Lwan, and that of the younger was Keaou Fung. 
Although only sixteen years of age, Fung was already 
betrothed to a cousin in a distant part of the country ; 
and as she was married, and removed with her husband 
shortly after the arrival of the family in Nanyang, 
Keaou Lwan was left in a solitary and unpleasant posi- 
tion. To console her as much as possible, her father 
kindly invited her aunt, Tseaou, to come and reside as 
a member of the household. 

Aunt Tseaou was a lively and obliging person, but 
her society failed to console her pensive and affectionate 
niece. Keaou Lwan’s accomplishments and feelings 
were of an interesting kind. From her infancy she had 
been an ardent student of books; she could wield her 
pen, and compose with classic elegance; and it was 
only from being a favourite daughter, with rare excel- 
lence of character, that her parents had prevented her 
from being long since wooed and betrothed. Frequently 
would she sigh when standing in the pure breeze, or com- 
plain to the bright moon of the icy state of singleness 
to which she seemed to be doomed. Aunt Tseaou, who 
was very intimate with her, understood the feelings of 
her heart; but beyond her aunt, no one else, not even 
her parents, knew anything about the matter. 

‘One day, being the Tsing Ming term, she went to the 
back garden, accompanied by Aunt Tseaou and her wait- 
ing-maid, to play at the game of the Chinese swing or 
roundabout, by way of amusement. Just when in the 
very height of their noise and merriment, they sud- 
denly espied, at a gap in the garden-wall, a very fine. 
looking young-gentleman, dressed in mulberry-coloured 
clothes, and wearing on his head a cap or kerchief of 
the Tang dynasty, who was bending forward his head 
and looking on, calling out without ceasing, “ Well done! 
well done!” Keaou Lwan got into a sad flutter, her 
whole face became the colour of scarlet, and hiding her- 
self behind Aunt Tseaou, they precipitately made the 
best of their way for the fragrant apartment, and the 
waiting-maid went in after them. The student thus - 
seeing no one in the garden, leaped over the wall, and 
entered, and immediately spying something or other 
among the grass, and taking it up, he found it to bea 
handkerchief of scented gauze, three cubits long, and 
finely embroidered. Of this he took possession, as if it 
had been a pearl of great price; and hearing the sound 
of people coming from within, he made his exit from 
the garden as he had entered it. Then taking his stand 
as before, in the gap of the wall, who should he find it 
be but the waiting-maid coming to look for the gauze 
handkerchief! The student seeing her go round and 
round again and again, and hunt here, and there, and 
everywhere, until perfectly fagged, at length smiled, 
and told her that he had picked up the object of her 
search.’ 

A chaffering conversation now ensues, in which the 
young gentleman mentions that his name is Ting 
Chang, that he is a son of Professor Chow, and is at 
present a student in the adjoining college. He has no 
objection to give up the handkerchief, but only into the 
hands of the fair owner; and to make her acquainted 
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with his reasons for this stipulation, he sends Keaou 
Lwan a piece of complimentary poetry. 

Minghea, the waiting-maid, took the poetry and the 
message of Mr Chow to her mistress, who was impa- 
tiently looking for her return. ‘In the midst of a reverie 
on the handsome appearance of the student, she saw 
Minghea, apparently in a great passion, enter the house. 
Keaou Lwan asked of her, “ Have you got my gauze 
handkerchief or not?” 

*Minghea exclaimed, “It is indeed a very strange 
piece of business! The handkerchief has got into the 
possession of young Master Chow, who lives at the 
western court. It is the same handsome young gentle- 

man, dressed in mulberry-coloured clothes, who was 
a Pam at the gap in the wall, crying out, ‘ Well 
done!’” 

“ Very well,” said Keaou Lwan; “and did you ask it 
of him ?—that would have been right!” 

* Minghea replied, “To be sure I did; and I have also 
obtained his consent to return it me.” 

“And why did he not return it you, then?” asked 
Keaou Lwan. 

“Why?” answered Minghea; “he told me that his 
family name was Chow, and that his own name was 
Ting Chang; and that as the gauze handkerchief belongs 
to my young lady, my young lady herself must come 
and beg it of him 

“ Indeed!” said Keaou Lwan; “and how did you 
reply to all this?” 

“TI replied to him,” said Minghea, “that I would 
inform my young lady that such were his commands ; 
when lo! he added, ‘I have got a verse of poetry for 
my young lady, which I will trouble you to hand up to 
her, and when you bring me her reply, I will then return 
= the gauze handkerchief!’” Saying those words, 

inghea took the peach-flowered billet-doux, and laid 
it before her young lady. 

*Keaou Lwan, on seeing it, felt rather pleased than 
otherwise, so she broke it open, and found it to contain 
a stanza of poetry of four lines, each line consisting of 
seven characters. It was to the following effect :— 


The which has — the beauty’s hand, breathes 


And Heaven has enna it on an admirer, who is acquainted 
with the sentiment of love! 


With sincere respect I send you this couplet, which I hope may 
speak our mutual sentiments ; 

And I trust to convert the handkerchief into the scarlet thread 
which will guide me to the bridal chamber.” 


* Now, had Keaou Lwan been a girl of a determined 
mind, she would have cast away this gauze hand- 
kerchief as a thing not worth a thought; she would 
have taken the poetry and burned it, and told her 
waiting-maid that she would not let such liberties pass 
again with impunity. Had she been so, I say, then 
this mighty business had come harmlessly to an end!’ 

But Miss Wang, as already observed, was a little dis- 
concerted at her apparently neglected state, and thought 
this not a bad opportunity of showing her worth, which 
she could not consent to bury in obscurity. She there- 
fore took some of the finest flowered paper, and made 
answer in these eight lines :— 


* My person is pure as a piece of jade-stone, without a single spec 
I am descended of an honourable house, the members pros area | 
have been generals and ministers ; 


Amid the silence of evening, I gaze at ‘the moon with my mother ; 
In the daytime, having po bt ae else to do, I look at pds flowers 


alone 
| bluish wootung-tree will only permit the rare phenix to 
repose on its branches ; 


And the chaste emerald-coloured bamboo—how can it consent that 
the filthy crow should defile it ? 


Isend these to the orphan-like stranger from another part of the 
country — 
That he trouble not his peace of mind, in hoping for what is un- 
attainable!’ 


| *Minghea having received this poetry, took it to the 
| back garden, where she found Ting Chang still waiting 


for her at the gap in the wall. “ Now, sir,” said she to | 
him; “my young lady having sent you an answer, | | 
expect nothing less than that you will forthwith restore i 
me the gauze handkerchief.” 

Ting Chang took the poetry, and read it once over: | 
the more he read, the more he admired Keaou Lwan’s | 
talents, and the more he was determined to engage her | 
affections. He therefore still postponed giving up the 
handkerchief, and sent another poetical effusion to | 
Keaou Lwan. This was a mode of intercourse jn | 
which the lady was fully a match for the gentleman, 
To repulse his forwardness, she replied in a set of 
verses which ended with the following recommends. | 
tion :— 


*I would advise you, sir, not to revel in foolish dreams, 
But to exert yourself, attack your books, and endeavour to enter 
the college of the forest of pencils.’ 


‘ After this, it was tit for tat, song and chorus, reply 
and rejoinder, until, little by little, their mutual = 
ripened, and their intercourse by letter became unceas- 
ing. Minghea’s steps were seldom out of the back gar- 
den, and Ting Chang’s eyes scarcely ever left the gap in 
the wall: the poetry that passed between them was s% 
voluminous, that we cannot here recite it all.’ It is 
sufficient to say, that the correspondence was at length | 
discovered by Aunt Tseaou, who scolded her niece ata | 
pretty rate for her imprudence, and recommended her | 
to tell Ting Chang at once that he ought to send the 
usual go-between, or marriage-arranger, to papa. Keaou | 
Lwan being quite agreeable to have matters settled, | 
very willingly followed her aunt’s prudent counsel, and 
despatched Minghea with a fresh piece of poetry, the | 
— lines of which were not likely to be misun- 

rs 


* When awake, T dread to hear the note of the solitary cuckoo, asit 
reminds me of my unmarried state 

When asleep, I feel grieved should wedded butterflies wrap them- 
selves in my dreams; they are so much happier than I! 

Dear Ting Chang! if you have indeed a sentiment of mutual pity 
and affection, 


You will do well to employ the go-between to communicate a worl 
in season.” 


* Ting Chang having received this poetry, forthwith 
le use of his father’s name, and sent the proper 
messenger to Captain Wang, soliciting the honour of 
his relationship by marriage. Now, although Captaia 
Wang had a high opinion of both the student’s talents 
and personal appearance, yet Keaou Lwan was his 
favourite daughter: moreover, she was thoroughly 
skilled in literature of all kinds; he himself was an old 
man; every public document, every letter that passed 
through the bureau of the military station, he depended 
upon his daughter to help him with; he could not pos- 
sibly do without her, nor could he suffer the idea of her 
being taken away to a distant part of the country : for 
these reasons he doubted and delayed, and, in fine, woull 
make no promise.’ 

A long correspondence ensued between the parties, 
the result of which was, that Wang remained inexorable 
as to the marriage or betrothal of his beloved daughter. 
Ostensibly, therefore, all communication was broken 
off; but secretly the poetical epistles were fired off on 
both sides as thickly as ever; and to make a long story 
short, Keaou Lwan and Ting Chang entered into 4 
private marriage-contract, in which they had the con- 
sent and assistance of Aunt Tseaou. ‘The solemnities 
performed on this occasion were such as tradition sanc- 
tioned. Four contracts were fairly written out: one, 
according to a custom of the Bhuddists, was burnt be- 
fore Heaven and Earth, as a testimony to the good and 
evil spirits; one was kept by Aunt Tseaou; and each 
of the two contracting parties preserved a copy. 

As is usually the case with clandestine engagements 
and alliances, these private espousals turned out an un- 
happy affair. Professor Chow’s term of official service 
being completed, he was promoted to be chief magis- 
trate of Woo Keang, and he required to remove thither 
with his family. On an apparently reasonable excuse, 
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Ting Chang remained a short time longer in Nanyang; 
but at length his presence being required by his father, 
he found it necessary to obey the paternal injunctions, 
and remove to Woo Keang. These unforeseen changes 
proved a great affliction to the tender-hearted Keaou 
Lwan; but, like a high-souled heroine, she counselled 
Ting Chang to obey his father, and, if possible, induce 
| him to bring about the public solemnisation of their 
| betrothal. ‘The parting, which was very sad, produced 
| the following interchange of sentiment in verse :— 
| * Tino CHANG. 


| 
| Bound together by mutual sympathy, as fish to the water, so have 
we been evidently created for each other ! 


| Bat, alas! when I think of my parents far away, I am compelled 
to tear myself from you. 
Keaovu Lway. 


In the flower garden, henceforward, who will look with me at the 
bright moon ? 


| In the fragrant apartment, henceforward, I care not about playing 
| at chess. 


Tine CHANG. 
| T only fear lest, your person being far distant from me, your 
| affection may also grow cold. 
I feel no anxiety about my literary essays not being complete; I 
only regret my absence from my spouse. 
Keaov Lway. 
Tdroop my head, and speak not, but the feelings of my heart are 
perfectly alive to what is going on. 
Though overcome with grief at the thoughts of parting, I perforce 
assume a look of content and satisfaction.’ 


After a few days’ travelling, Ting Chang arrived at 
his home in Woo Keang, where he saw his parents, and 
the whole house echoed with joy at his arrival. Now, 
unfortunately, the father had just made an arrangement 
of a matrimonial nature for his son with the member 
of a family of the same place; namely, that of Wei, the 
assistant magistrate, and had been anxiously hoping for 
his son’s return in order to send the marriage presents, 
and conclude the match. The student, when he first 
heard of this, was by no means pleased; he was anxious 
to fulfil the engagement he had already formed. But 
making inquiries, and learning that Miss Wei was an 
incomparable beauty, and that her dowry would be 
immense, he —oh, human nature!—relinquished all 
thoughts of Miss Wang, or, as she now might be 
termed, Mrs Ting Chang Chow, and actually married 
Miss Wei. Wretch! 

Poor Keaou Lwan! She felt cheerless and forlorn. 
Upwards of a year had sped on, and, strange to say, she 

| had not received the slightest intelligence of the ab- 
sentee. One day Minghea came running in and told 
her of an excellent opportunity of sending Ting Chang 
aletter. An epistle was accordingly written, and for- 
warded; yet, after several months, no answer arrived. 
Another letter is sent; still no reply. Keaou Lwan, to 
her horror, now hears a rumour of Ting Chang’s mar- 
riage, and a letter full of severities is the consequence. 
Sinkew, a messenger, is hired to carry this conscience- 
awakener, and to insist on some kind of explanation. 

Sinkew knew how to manage business of this kind. 
On arriving at Woo Keang, he begged for an interview 
vith the faithless Ting Chang. He could not be refused. 
When Ting Chang saw Sinkew, his face became scarlet. 
He asked ‘ not of him any questions whatever, but 
taking the letter, thrust it up his sleeve, and hurriedly 
entered the house. After a brief space of time, he sent 
aservant boy to deliver a verbal answer, which was to 
the fullowing effect :—“ My master,” said the boy, “ has 
been married to the young lady of Mr Wei, the Tung- 
che-foo magistrate, now about three years. The road 
to Nanyang is very far, and he can hardly be expected 
to go back there; and as a letter is a difficult thing to 
write, he relies upon you that you will deliver this 
verbal message for him. This little scented gauze hand- 
kerchief, in former days, belonged to Miss Wang, as 
vell as this sheet of paper, which is a marriage contract ; 
and he begs that you will return them to her, in order 
that she may think no more about him. Master at first 
Wanted to have kept you to give you a dinner, but he 


is afraid lest the old gentleman his father might be 
asking annoying questions, and getting surprised and 
angry, so he sends you these five mace of silver for your 
road expenses, and expects that next time you wont 
give yourself the trouble of a long journey for nothing.” 

‘Sinkew, on hearing these words, got into a violent 
passion. He would not receive the money (although 
it amounted to the sum of three shillings!), but casting 
it indignantly on the ground, walked out at the great 
door, and exclaimed in a loud voice of reproach, “ As 
for thee, cold-blooded and unrighteous villain that thou 
art, the wild beasts and the birds of prey are not such 
as thou! Alas, alas! thou hast deceived the too-con- 
fiding heart of my young lady, Lwan! but high Heaven 
will never grant you its protection for the iniquity you 
have done!” Having spoken these words, his feelings 
overpowered him, and he wept aloud. The passers-by, 
one striving with another, wished to learn the cause of 
his tears; and Sinkew related the whole of the circum- 
stances to them with the greatest minuteness, so that 
in a moment the fame of Ting Chang’s dishonourable 
conduct spread through the whole town and neighbour- 
hood of Woo Keang, and people of any respectability, 
from that time forth, held him in no esteem; so true is 
the saying— 

** Tf, in the common affairs of life, you do no actions which shock 
your own conscience, . 

Certes in the wide world you will have no men to gnash their 
teeth at you.” 

‘Let us now, again, relate how that Sinkew returned 
to Nanyang, and there seeing Minghea, how he blubbered 
and cried without ceasing. Minghea said, “ I presume, 
by this, that you have met with some accident on the 
road? or, out and alas! perhaps my young master, 
Chow, is dead?” Sinkew only shook his head, and took 
breath for half a minute, then recounted all the =: 
ticulars of his visit, and Ting Chang’s reception: how 
that he would send no answer, but merely returned the 
scented gauze handkerchief and the marriage-contract, 
to the end that Miss Lwan might think no more about 
him. “I cannot for my life go in to see my young 
lady,” added Sinkew, and brushing away the tear from 
his eye, he sighed deeply, and left the house. 

‘ Minghea did not dare conceal from her mistress 
what she had heard, so she recounted everything that 
Sinkew had told her with the greatest exactness. The | 
wretched Lwan, on seeing the scented gauze napkin, | 
the pledge of love in bygone and more happy times, 
knew thereby that the story of Sinkew was no fabrica- 
tion ; and in a moment rage choked her woman’s breast, 
while indignation flushed her lovely countenance! She 
begged that her aunt might wait upon her in the fra- 
grant apartment, where she made her a complete nar- 
ration of the whole. Aunt Tseaou exhorted and admo- 
nished her to bear her hard lot with patience, but Lwan 
gave no heed to her friendly counsel. Three entire days 
and as many nights she spent in tears. She took out the 
little gauze napkin and turned it over again and again. 
Ah! how many recollections of her once happy moments 
did that now bring to her broken heart! She even sought 


‘an opportunity of destroying herself forthwith; but, 


upon reflection, said, “I, Keaou Lwan, am the beloved 
daughter of a family of note; I was not without beauty, 
and the world said that I possessed some little talent; 
were I thus silently and obscurely to pass into oblivion, 
would I not thereby be conferring a great favour on my 
heartless lover?” With that she drew up thirty-two 
stanzas of poetry, intimating that she was about to take 
away her own life, and an ode or ballad of eternal re- 
sentment directed against Ting Chang. The following 
is a verse of the poetry alluded to :— 


** As T lean against my door-post, and in grief and silence meditate 
on bygone scenes, 

I sigh; alas! my dream of wedded life has now vanished like a 
smil 


le. 
Love, in early life, stirred up the rambling fibres of passion, and 
dragged the green and tender buds of my heart astray. 


Rage now follows like a torrent, and shrinks these grecn buds to 
the withered 


wi rod of resentment. 
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Then I said, my lord will return true to his promise, as spring to 
her revolving period. 

But now, alas! full well I know that ‘all is vanity.’ 

I turn my head, and lean against the railing—the painful spot of 
our long farewell— 

And all my sorrows for ten thousand years I lay at the door of the 
false and eruel east wind.” * 


‘The remainder of the poetry is not recorded, but her 
ode of resentment was to the following effect :— 


oo of wher ageount do I now make 
Ah! when I bethink me of its commencement, my heart is truly 


In the morning I meditate upon it, in the evening I revolve it in 
my mind ; the painful thought never leaves me; 

So I again take up this marriage paper, to declare the heartlessness 
of thy love!”’ 

Here follows a long poem, full of simple imagery, 
which want of space obliges us to omit, and we hasten 
to the termination of our melancholy tale. 

*Keaou Lwan’s letters and poetry being now fairly 
written out, she wished again to despatch Sinkew with 
them, but the soldier knit his brows, ground his teeth, 
and would on no account consent to go, There was, 
then, no way of getting her letters sent to Ting Chang, 
when it so happened that, just at that very time, her 
father fell sick of the phlegm, and called Keaou Lwan 
to look over and arrange some public documents for 
him. In looking over these papers, she found one re- 
lating to a soldier, a native of Woo Keang district, who 
had deserted from that quarter, and had joined her 
father’s military station at Nanyang. Lwan’s heart 
immediately conceived the following project. She took 
all their former love correspondence, along with the 
newly-composed try relating to the taking away of 
her own life, and her ballad of eternal resentment— 
these she classed in order, so as to form a little volume: 
then taking the two copies of their marriage-contract, 
she them within the cover: afterwards she made 
a parcel of the whole, which she put up in the form of 
a mandarin’s public document: this she sealed, and 
wrote upon the envelope—* Captain Wang, who holds 
the seal of office of the military station of Nanyang, to 
the chief magistrate of Woo Keang, in the imperial 
district of Soochow, to be opened when seated in his 
public hall—these.” This done, she despatched an 
accredited messenger with the same; and her father, 
Mr Wang, knew nothing whatever about the matter. 

‘That very night Keaou Lwan washed her person 
with the utmost care, and having changed her clothes, 
she desired Minghea to go and make her some tea, 
using this deceit to get Minghea out of the room. No 
sooner was her maid gone, than having first fastened 
the door, she made use of a stool to support her feet; 
then taking a white sash, she threw it over a beam, and 
tied it; next, having made fast the scented gauze nap- 
kin, the first cause of all her woes, round her throat,.she 
joined it to the white sash in a dead knot, and finally 

king away the stool, her feet swung in mid air, and 
in a moment her spirit dissolved in ether, while her 
soul sought the habitations of the dead at the early age 
of twenty-one years! 
“A little scented gauze handkerchief commenced and ended her 
tragic history!” 


* Minghea then, having boiled the tea, was bringing it 
to her mistress, when she found the door fast shut. She 
knocked for some time, but no one opening, she ran in 
a great fright to communicate the intelligence to Aunt 
Tseaou. This lady, along with Mrs Wang, speedily 
arrived; and the room door being forced open, words 
cannot describe the horror and dismay that seized them 
when the sad spectacle within presented itself to their 
view! Old Mr Wang was not long in hearing the dis- 
mal tale, and in an instant repaired to the spot. It 
were needless to relate the scene of sorrow that ensued: 


* Among the Chinese, the east wind is the emblem of the faith- 
less lover. 


neither the old gentleman nor his lady knew for what | 
reason their beloved daughter had committed this rash | 
act. But it was necessary to take some steps for the 
interment of the body; and a coffin being procured, what | 
was once the lovely and accomplished Lwan was, amid 
the tears and lamentations of the whole household, con. | 
signed to the silent grave! 
‘Let us now, however, relate how that his worship 
Keueé, the chief magistrate of Woo Keang district, re- 
ceived the public document from the military station of | 
Nanyang. Having perused it, great was his surprise 
indeed ; from times of old until then he had never heard 
of so extraordinary a case! It so happened that at that | 
very time his worship Chaou, the Tuy Kwan [doctor 
of laws], in the train of the Imperial Censor Fan, had 
come to Woo Keang in the course of a tour for correct- | 
ing abuses. Keueé forthwith laid the case before Chaou, 
and he brought it under the notice of the censor him- 
self. His Excellency Fan took the poetry, the ballad, 
and the marriage-contract, and turned them, and re- 
volved them again and again, so as to make himself | 
thoroughly acquainted with, and get at the very mar- | 
row of, this strange piece of business. He deeply 
lamented the talent of Keaou Lwan, worthy of a better | 
fate, while he viewed with no less abhorrence the 
cruelty of Chow Ting Chang. He commanded his wor. | 
ship Chaou to make secret inquiries about the gentle- | 
man, and next day had him apprehended, and brought | 
up to the censor’s public court for examination. His 
Excellency Fan interrogated him himself. Ting Chang 
at first persisted obstinately in saying that the whole 
was untrue; but the marriage-contract being produced | 
as evidence, he did not dare open his mouth. His ex- | 
cellency the censor, in great wrath, commanded the | 
lictors ‘to give him fifty severe blows of the bamboo, | 
and conduct him to the public prison, In the mean- | 
time he despatched a letter to the military station of | 
Nanyang, to inquire if Keaou Lwan had in very deed 
strangled herself or not. After not many days, a reply | 
came, containing the particulars of poor Lwan’s un- 
timely end, upon which the Imperial Censor Fan had 
Ting Chang taken out of prison and brought up a second | 
time to his tribunal. The censor, in a voice of wrath, | 
thus addressed him. “To treat with levity or insult 
the daughter of a mandarin of rank, is one crime: being | 
already betrothed to one wife, marrying another is a 
second crime: leading to the death of a party con- 
cerned, is a third crime. In your marriage-contract 
it is written, ‘if the man deceive the woman, may 
unnymbered arrows slay his body!’ I have now no | 
arrows here to slay thee; but,” added he, raising his 
voice, “thou shalt be beaten to death with staves like a | 
dog, so that thou mayst serve as a warning to all cold- 
blooded villains in future!” With that he shouted with | 
a loud voice, as a signal to the bailiffs and lictors, who 
were in waiting. These, grasping their clubs of bam- | 
boo, rushed forward in a body, and tumultuously struck | 
the wretched culprit, pieces of whose body flew about 
the hall in all directions, and in a moment a bloody and 
ee mass marked the corpse of the betrayer of | 
wan! | 
* Within the city, there was not one man who did not | 
approve of this punishment, as well merited by his | 
heartless cruelty. His father, Professor Chow, on 


hearing of this news, suddenly died of grief and indig- 


nation; and not long after, the daughter of Wei, whom 
Ting Chang had married, gave her hand to another. 
‘Reader! Why should a man court the wealth and 
beauty of a second bride, and turn his back on his al- 
ready betrothed spouse? That it can bring him nothing 
but sorrow, let him read this story of bygone years!’ 


It is with no light feeling of sorrow we add, that Mr 
Thom, the able translator of the foregoing tale, died 


*| towards the close of 1846 at Ningpo, where he had 


latterly filled the office of her majesty’s consul. Mr 
Thom was a Scotsman by birth, and by indefatigable 
industry, and the possession of excellent faculties, along 
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| vith good literary taste, had achieved for himself an 


honourable distinction in China, where his services were 
in the course of proving valuable in no small degree 
to his country. Alas! like many sons of Scotia, who, 
relying on their own energies, have gone forth in quest 
of fortune, this amiable and accomplished individual 
perished in the midst of his usefulness, and has left 
many friends and relatives to lament his untimely loss. 


MUSINGS AMONG THE MOSSES AND LICHENS, 


| Have I a single reader who never spent an idle summer 


afternoon upon a bed of mosses? I suppose scarcely 
one. But it is my belief that their number is small 
who have ever dreamed that nature has given to these 
mosses and to the lichens a far higher and more im- 
ant commission than that of covering our hedge- 
banks, or scrambling up our old walls. The subject 
altogether, too, is an interesting one; and the vegeta- 
tion, as contrasted with that of our fields and forests, 
has that sort of attraction which we might conceive 
Tom Thumb to possess in the realms of Brobdignag. 

In the order of nature, the lichen family comes first : 
let it be first here also. Every one is familiar with the 
ordinary appearance of a lichen: it is a dry, mem- 
branous, leathery-looking object, whose external aspect 
is seldom so inviting as to draw more than a passing 
attention. But if one would examine it closer, many 
wonders reveal themselves to us. A mass of cells, a 
number of little tubes of membrane, containing sporules 
of an oval form, an outer and an inner layer—these are 
what the microscope discloses of the structure of a 
lichen. Then the colour and appearance of these plants 
are wonderfully. diversified. They may be seen droop- 
ing down from the branches of trees, in thick, beard-like 
bunches or tufts, and are well known under this form 
as the ‘Old Man’s Beard,’ which, in their general aspect 
and hue, they closely resemble; or they are found be- 
griming the face of a castle wall, or ruined church, with 
odd-looking patches of brown and yellow; or they 
glitter in the possession of a glowing golden colour, or 
paint the bare rock with all sorts of curious devices, 


| and sometimes in the richest, sometimes in the gloomiest 


of colours; and sometimes they form little goblets, gray, 


| and with crimson edges. They seem to be capable of 


existing almost everywhere, few places coming amiss to 
them. They may be seen clothing the surface of the 


|, vitrified forts of the Highlands, or creeping among the 


| brushwood, and over the trunks of the forest. 


They 
may be found covering the weather-beaten rocks, or 


| picking up a subsistence on the sea-shore; and when I 
| mention that, in geographical distribution, they are 
| swattered from the equator to the poles, and from the 
| depths of the deserted mine to the limits of everlasting 
| snow, I shall have conveyed a pretty extensive idea of 


the ubiquity of the race. Our own country is rich in 


| the lichens, but they are not to be compared with those 
| of equatorial regions, wherever a moist atmosphere 


| and sheltered position favour their development. The 
more curious of our own species in appearance are— the 
singular lichen known as the ‘ Lungs of the Oak,’ from 
the remarkable resemblance the plant bears to the lobu- 
appearance of the human lungs; the hair-like 


| lichen, which covers oak-trees with a shaggy mantle; 


| the crab’s-eye lichen (Lecanora parella), common upon 


| of which leave one in a state of greater pe my 
an 


| stones; and the goblet lichen, which is to be found 


ornamenting many of our heaths. 

The origin of the lichens in many situations is a 
subject buried in mystery. Meyen has made some 
temarkable experiments upon the subject, the — 
than 


before. He found that decomposed vegetable, some 


| inorganic matter, are capable of assuming organisation 
| Under the. influence of water and light, and that the 
| pulverulent matter of lichens is that which is subject 
| to this kind of propagation; but species could only be 
| 8 a striking 


by sporules off the same species. Now, it 
remark made by another eminent botanist, 


D’Urville, that pulverulent lichens are the first pants 
which appear upon the bare rocks of newly-formed 
islands; so that some sort of a clue seems to be thus 
afforded to us as to the manner in which the barren rock 
receives its first garment at the hands of the Creator. 
But some genera, closely allied to the common lichens, 
almost appear to be, says Frier, even meteoric produc- 
tions; the leaves of some pines near Dresden were on 
one occasion suddenly overrun on the side next the 
wind with these plants ; the sails and masts of a vessel 
at Stockholm, on a hot summer’s day, were instantly 
covered over with them; and he believes that the cob- 
web-like matter, so familiar to us all as spangling over 
our lawns, is really of this nature too, and not, as it has 
been believed to be, the result of the textile skill of a 
small spider. - 

Economically, the importance of the lichens may 
appear inconsiderable; but that would be a mistake. 

he Highland peasantry were, a few years ago, able to 
earn fourteen shillings a-week each by simply collecting 
the lichen known as the Lecanora tartarea, or cudbear, Oy 
scraping it with an iron hoop from the rocks on whic’ 
it grows abundantly in the north of Scotland. Mr | 
Loudon states, that, when collected, it was sent to Glas- 
gow, where it was used for dyeing wool of a purple 
colour. But it yields to that sent from the Canaries in 
brilliancy of colour, and consequently in commercial 
value. The orchal, or archil, which is procured from 
the volcanic rocks of these islands, is imported into 
England for the use of the dyer in large quantities ; the 
annual importation being valued at from L.60,000 to 
L.80,000, The well-known chemical test called litmus, 
is produced from the colouring matter of the same 
lichen. Others of the lichens afford yellow, red, and 
blue dyes. But these plants are of importance in an- 
other point of view: they often considerably contribute 
to, and sometimes even entirely form, the diet of man 
and animals. Every one is familiar with the fact, that 
the reindeer-moss forms altogether the food of that 
animat during the prolonged northern winters. The 
vast herds which are dependent exclusively upon this 
humble lichen for their support, gives us an exalted 
conception of the importance of the most apparently 
insignificant objects in nature. Linnzus says that no 
plant flourishes so luxuriantly as this in the pine-forests 
of Lapland, the surface of the soil being completely 
carpeted with it for many miles in extent; and that if 
by an accident the forests are burnt to the ground, in a 
very short time the lichens reappear, and resume all 
their original vigour. The Norwegians and Laplanders 
make a kind of bread with the lichens, upon which they 
subsist in the winter; and the Icelanders beat up the 
Cetraria, or Iceland moss, sold in our shops as a medi- 
cine, into a cake, and eat it with milk, thankful to the 
Providence which, in these inhospitable regions, sends 
them, as they say, ‘bread from the very stones,’ A 
lichen, called the ‘ Tripe de Roche,’ forms a main portion 
of the food of the Canadian hunters; and it is mentioned 
that the very deserts of Asia produce a species of lichen 
in large quantities, upon which the nomadic tribes are 
frequently compelled to support themselves. Medici- 
nally, the lichens were at one period of some import- 
ance. 

We must now turn to the mosses, This family isa 
curious, and in some respects a very mysterious one. 
In appearance, mosses are exceedingly variable; in size 
still more so—some being but a line or two in total height, 
and some, the Equisetacea, several feet in length. Some 
of the mosses are beautiful hair-like plants: some re- 
semble fir-trees, others cedar-trees: some the tail of a 
horse, whence a name of one order, Equisetacee ; others, 
again, resemble plumes of feathers. The ‘ ostrich plume’ 
moss is common in the north of Scotland; and there is 
another which bears the name of the ‘crested feather,’ 
from its resemblance to such an object. They take on 
all shades of colour; they are green, or glittering yellow, 
or brown, or red, or rose-coloured. There is a pretty 
moss which clothes the sides of St Winifred’s Well at 
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Holywell in North Wales, which seems stained with 
blood; and of course there is a legend that poor St 
Winifred’s head was cut off and rolled down there, 
and that it was her blood which for ever after tinged 
the moss, as an undying memorial of the murderer’s 
cruelty. The moss family, by the way, has often 
figured among traditionary stories in a manner of 
which the above is an example. It is, however, upon 
the field of the microscope that the mosses appear in 
the most unaccountable light. In the minute false 
anthers of some species there are delicate cells, each 
containing what seems to be a living animalcule, analo- 
gous to those known as the tozoa among ani- 
mals. These minute animalcules, if they are such, 
have short, swollen bodies, with long spirally twisted 
tails. When placed in water, the cell gives way, and 
out comes the tiny creature, and swims about in the 
water with the most wonderful activity. The micro- 
scope cannot determine whether it is an animal, as it 
appears to be, or simply a modification of vegetable 
tissue. Dr Lindley says, ‘It is so improbable that 
animals should be generated in the cells of plants, unless 
accidentally, that we cannot but entertain grave doubts 
whether, notwithstanding their locomotive powers, these 
bodies are really anything more than a form of vegetable 
matter. As to the motion, how are we to tell that it is 
not a hygrometrical action?’ . The latter cause produces 
some singular effects among the mosses: there is a 
common hedge-bank moss, of the Scale Moss, or Junger- 
mannia order, the spore-cases of which burst on the 
application of a little water, and disperse the minute 
a in a delicate cloud in the air. Intermingled with 

spores themselves are very delicate spiral spring- 
like bodies, which may be seen twisting and writhing 
upon the field of the microscope. Similar movements 
are common among others of the family. 

The mosses, like the lichens, are cosmopolists. The 
split mosses luxuriate in the bleakest spots in the world, 
and are among the last remnants of vegetation as we 
ascend the Alps, fringing around the limits of eternal 
snow. Some of the urn mosses are only to be found at 
an elevation of seven or eight thousand feet. From 
these heights downwards, and from the tropics to the 

les, certain members of the family are to be found. 

@ mosses are not so directly useful to man as the 
lichens. In Lapland they form soft beds of them, and 
they are also used as lamp-wicks; the par reindeer, 
too, ekes out its provision with some of these plants, 
which is about all that can be said of them. 

Conjointly, the mosses and the lichens may be de- 
scribed as the pioneers of vegetation ; and it is princi- 

ly to their importance in this light that I have been 

irous to draw attention on the present occasion. Is 
a volcanic rock, barren and rugged, to be clothed with 
vegetation, decked with flowers, adorned with trees ?— 
the lichen and moss are the apparently feeble instru- 
ments which are to effect it. The pulverulent lichen 
goes before, it fastens upon the sterile surface, clothes 
it with its first coat, and gives place to the foliaceous 
lichens, these to the liverworts, and these to the mosses. 
Let these, then, decay; let them be torn by the moun- 
tain torrent, or by the shower of rain, from their site, 
and mixed with the detritus it is bringing down, and 
we have the nucleus of a soil already formed. Now, let 
the wind-carried or the water-borne seed rest here, and 
the second step is taken; and from hence the progress 
is continued. Every day brings a fresh arrival, every 
tempest a new plant; the zoological immigrants come 
next; man himself succeeds; and the once barren rock 
has become a fertile and inhabited island. The ubiqui- 
tous habits of these plants pre-eminently mark them as 
capable of performing this office in all parts of the, 
globe ; the progress will be more rapid where other cir- 
cumstances are more favourable to the development of 
vegetation, but in any case, it is equally certain even- 
tually. ‘The lichens,’ says Sir W. J. Hooker in the 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage, ‘form a large part of 
the vegetation of Kerguelen’s Island to an altitude of 


fifteen hundred feet: the rocks are apparently painted | 
with them. At the tops of the hills they assume the 
appearance of miniature forests, some of them being 
like little oak-trees.’ The rocks were painted down to | 
the edge of the sea with black, lilac, yellow, and light- 
red lichens. Then, in the opposite direction, Scoresby 
relates in his arctic voyage that where not a trace of 
vegetation was yet to be discovered, he found lichens in 
abundance upon the wildest rocks. Then, again, Bory 
St Vincent found them luxuriating upon the volcanic 
rocks of the Isle of Bourbon; and Darwin mentions | 
that at Iquique, on the coast of Peru, he travelled for 
fourteen leagues without seeing any other vegetable on 
its arid soil than a yellow lichen. ‘The first green 
crust,’ writes the accomplished author before quoted in 
this paper, ‘upon the cinders of Ascension, consisted of 
minute mosses ; they form more than a quarter of the 
whole Flora of Melville Island ; and the black and life. 
less soil of New South Shetland is covered with specks 
of mosses struggling for existence. In the economy of 
man, they perform but an insignificant part ; but in the 
economy of nature, how vast an end!’ 

The past pages of the earth’s history reveal to us, 
with relation to members and allies of the moss tribe, 
things more wonderful still. The Equisetacex, or 
horse-tails, in particular, at a former period, seem to 
have played a more important part, or to have found 
conditions more suitable to their luxuriant development, 
than is the case at the present day. What should we 
think of an equisetum with a trunk of a foot in dia- 
meter, and twenty or thirty feet in height? Yet such 
are the dimensions of some of the fossil specimens. 
The club mosses, also, are thought to have entered 
largely into the composition of coal; but, says Adolphe 
Brongniart, the vegeto-fossilologist, their height was in- 
finitely superior to any of the existing plants. Some of 
them are stated to have formed even lofty trees eighty 
feet high, with a proportionate diameter of trunk! A 
few inches would measure the tallest of them now. It 
is even thus far, then, that we have been carried to the 
very boundaries of the inscrutable by our musings 
among the mosses and lichens. 


A MEXICAN REVOLUTION. 


Ir any respect was ever paid in this country to Mexico, 
it has long since disappeared. No nation on the face of 
the earth occupies at this moment so low a position, 


The people, it is evident, cannot govern themselves; | 


they have neither the sense to be quiet under authority, 
nor the ability to frame a government which can protect 
itself from dissolution. Their conduct is a curious mix- 
ture of childishness and wolf-like rapacity ; but what 
else can be expected from three centuries of Spanish 
mismanagement? The government of a band of rob- 
bers is as little favourable to intelligence as public and 
private virtue. 2 

Incapable of managing themselves, the Mexicans are 
for ever breaking out in revolutionary tumults; a revo- 
lution being by them called a pronunciamiento—that is, 
a declaration in favour of some new chief. The narra- 
tive of one of these serio-comic events, by an eye-witness, 
presents so striking a sketch of revolutionary tactics 
and achievements, that we shall permit him to tell his 
own story, premising that, having travelled for several 
years along the western coast of the American conti- 
nent, he was well qualified to describe the proceedings 
of which he was a spectator. On his way northwards 


he had touched at Guaymas, which city he found in an | 


uproar. ‘A revolution,’ he says, ‘had broken out some 
days before, and the history of this is the history of all 


revolutions in Mexico; as absurd in origin, and con- | 


temptible in result, as they are original in detail. 


*The commandant of the place, General Tobar, was | 


an old soldier, active and crafty, who, having been for 


several years engaged in pacifying the native tribes, | 


weary of constrained inaction. The fame of the 
president Santa Anna, the man of pronunciamientos 
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nted and counter-pronunciamientos, prevented him from 
the [| sleeping. As it is always glorious for a Mexican to 
eing | [| pronounce for or against his rulers, General Tobar de- 
nto | Mm clared against the president as soon as he heard of his 
sht- {m) downfall. Such an event deranged all the general’s 
esby | plans, and delayed their execution. To get rid of his 
De of » vexation, he mounted his horse, and gave himself up 
ns in with more spirit than ever to his favourite pastime. 
Bory | Reclining on the broad Mexican saddle, and supported 
anie by the massive stirrup, he gallopped across the plains in 
tions | pursuit of the wild cattle. Singling out a bull, he seized 
1 for him by the hairy tuft at the end of the tail ; the animal 
le on lowered his head to resent the insult, but his persecutor 
reen speeding by, still retaining hold of the tail, lifted his 
din hind quarters from the ground, and before the bull could 
od of understand the proceeding, with a rapid summerset he 
T the was left breathless on the ground. a 
life. ‘The general was sometimes assisted in this diversion 
ecks by his lieutenant, Casillas, a soldier of fortune, intrepid 
ny of and adventurous as the companions of Cortcz. He was 
n the what is called in Mexico a hombre de a caballo; that is, 
he could break a wild horse in two hours, pick up an 
O Us, object from the earth at full gallop, throw the lasso, and 
tribe, knock down three enemies at once—one with his sword, 
P, or” another with his stirrup, and the third with his horse. 
m to In the days of chivalry, he would have been a chevalier 
found without fear, but not without reproach. Overwhelmed 
ment, with debts, he was shunned alike by those who were his 
ld we creditors, and those who dreaded being added to the 
1 dia- number. With all these qualities, Casillas was only a 
such lieutenant. General Tobar, however, considered him 
mens, likely to make a good partisan, and as they rode along 
tered side by side after their merciless chase, he inquired 
olphe abruptly of his subordinate—“ Does not time seem 
as ine dreadfully long to you, now that the state is so quiet? 
me of For my part I am quite tired of having nothing to do. 
‘ighty The dogs of Indians give no further signs of life.” 
co) A “You have pretty nearly exterminated them,” an- 
v. It swered Casillas gravely : “ 1 wish I could say the same 
to the of my creditors.” . 
usings “T have other subjects of complaint,” continued the 
general, “‘as well as weariness. Is it not scandalous, 
on the part of the central government, to unseat the 
excellent Senor Santa Anna? My rank is only that of 
4 garrison-commandant, while I merit something better. 
fexico, Where is justice now-a-days? I am resolved either to 
Face of reinstate the ex-president, or make myself governor, 
sition. and I count upon your aid.” s 
elves ; “When shall we march upon Mexico,” demanded 
nority, Casillas laughing, “ and call upon the sovereign congress 
yrotect tomake me a captain ?” 
3 mix: “I will let you know,” replied Tobar majestically ; 
t what “meantime, Santa Anna for ever!” 
panish “Santa Anna or death!” shouted Casillas; and the 
of rob- two revolutionists rode back to Guaymas. 
lic and ‘As soon as the scheme was concocted, confederates 
vere found in abundance. Casillas was embarrassed in 
uns are his choice among so many friends. They were princi- 
a revo- pally young men of distinguished families, but depraved 
hat is, habits, some of them well known to the alcalde and his 
narra- officials as implicated in one or two assassinations. The 
vitness, opportunity of paying their debts at the expense of 
tactics others was too good to be lost, and they flocked eagerly 
tell his to Tobar’s standard. The night preceding the execu- 
several tion of their project, about twenty of the party met to 
 conti- deliberate on their proceedings. Opinions ran high; 
oedings some were for burning the city and slaughtering the 
hwards inhabitants en masse ; others, however, opposed so bar- 
din an a project, and at last a list of names was made 
it some out, whose owners were doomed to execution. Each 
y of all man present considered it his duty to place on the list 
nd con- the name of the creditor he most feared, or the alcalde 
| J vho had caused him most vexation. On this point 
ar, was Casillas kept a profound silence, as he did not wish for 
een for the destruction of the whole city. The next proposition 
tribes, | "8 to march upon Mexico, after having made them- 
e of the selves masters of the fort. This led to a hot discussion. 
mientos Oue suggested that if the garrison were not to be mas- 


sacred, a bribe might purchase their co-operation ; but 
there was not a single piastre among the whole com- 

The final resolution was, to surprise the fort at 
daybreak, and seize the public treasure, locked up in 
the revenue chest at the custom-house. Before they 
separated, Tobar was named governor of the state; 
Casillas was made a captain ; each officer present rose 
a step in rank; and those who were only citizens, 
dubbed themselves officers. 

* At daybreak, the conspirators, armed to the teeth, 
marched silently through the city; and halting beneath 
the walls of the fort, summoned the garrison to sur- 
render, with cries of “Santa Anna for ever!” The 
troop inside slept as men who had nothing to lose, and 
with little solicitation joined in the cry. The pro- 
nouncers were surprised at this sudden success, not 
knowing that the evening before the soldiers had sold 
their cartridges to compensate themselves for arrears of 
pay. At sunrise, the installation of the new govern- 
ment was known through the city. Some hours after- 
wards, General Tobar’s chief officer presented himself 
at the residence of the receiver-general of the customs. 
The latter was taking his siesta in his hammock. 
Casillas saluted him with all the courtesy of a Mexican 
robber, and politely inquired if there was any money in 
the chest of the department. 

“ Twelve thousand dollars,” answered the official. 

“Not much,” rejoined Casillas: “ enough, however, 
to spare me the necessity of an unpleasant duty.” 

“What is that?” said the receiver-general, turning 
himself over in his hammock. 

“To conduct you to my chief,” replied the soldier ; 
“for I promised to carry back either the treasure or 
the treasurer.” 

“ At all events, captain, you will give me a re- 
ceipt?” 

“What! Yet it is but fair. I fear only that my sig- 
nature may not be very valuable. Ah! Senor Admi- 
nistrator, I have been greatly calumniated in this 
country.” 

‘After giving Casillas the contents of the chest in ex- 
change for his receipt, the treasurer continued his siesta. 
The captain went back laden with booty, which he de- 
posited in Tobar’s house, transformed for the time into 
the seat of government. At this sight the confederates 


broke out into shouts of triumph. There was but one | 
opinion as to the destination of the twelve thousand | 


dollars : they were to be employed for the public good. 
But the phrase public good admits of a thousand diffe- 
rent interpretations. Every one understood it after his 
own manner, and gave his advice more or less disinte- 
restedly, so that it became difficult to settle the ques- 
tion. After a long parley, it was decided, on the motion 
of Casillas, to devote the funds to repairing the gun- 


carriages, which the great heat of the sun had split and © 


rendered useless. When the mecting was over, Tobar, 


after investing Casillas with his authority, rode out to | 


his country-seat, after the manner of his patron Santa 
Anna, 

‘A few days afterwards, one of the younger mem- 
bers of this self-elected government offered to intro- 
duce me to his associates at their nightly meeting in 
the only tavern of the city. In asmall room about a 
dozen men were seated round a massive table drinking 
and gaming. A thick smoke from the numerous pipes 
increased the obscurity of the apartment, dimly lighted 
by a few long-wicked candles. A tall man, with strongly- 
marked features and dark eyes, and whose bushy whis- 
kers reached to his mouth, rose on my entrance. 

“Welcome, Senor Frenchman, for there are no ser- 
viles in your nation! Welcome! Bring a glass.” 

“ France is a great nation,” said a voice, half-choked 
by brandy, in one corner of the room, “and Napoleon is 
a great man. How is he?” 

‘I turned at this strange question: the speaker was 
an old sergeant, seated against the wall, with an enor- 
mous rapier between his knees. He did not probably 
hear my answer, for with a heavy svore his head fel 
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forward on his breast. While I was looking at him, 
Casillas—for it was he who had welcomed me—again 
spoke in the sententious style borrowed from the In- 
dians—* Calumny is the lot of the poor, Senor Foreigner. 
I have been poor, but now I am powerful. Who will 
prevent my taking vengeance? Nobody! Casillas 
ean enter where fire enters, and reach where the wind 
sean But no; I will only avenge myself by bene- 
ts.” 

* At these words the future benefactor of the state 
drove his dagger into the solid table with a force that 
made the bottles and glasses jingle. The acclamations 
that followed were interrupted by the arrival of a mes- 
senger with the information that two regiments were 
on their way from Arispe to put down the rebels. This 
news threw the party into consternation; every one 
looked to Casillas for advice. Starting up, he said, 
“General Tobar must be informed of what has hap- 
pened; which of you will ride for life or death to his 
seat?” 

* A dead silence followed this proposition, and Casillas 
looked round with a gloomy frown. 

“I will go,” exclaimed Guttierez; a young man of 
calm and modest appearance, who had not before 
spoken. 

“I want a bully, a fear-nought, for the road is dan- 

us,” replied the captain, looking at the young clerk, 
oy such was the occupation of the youth who had 
volunteered for the journey. 

“T will go,” was all he answered; “I only want time 
to saddle my horse.” 

“ Go, then, and luck attend you!” returned Casillas, 
taking him aside to give him the necessary instructions; 
and with a parting glass the whole party separated. 

*In the course of a few days after this event, every 
trace of the twelve thousand dollars had disappeared, ex- 
cept Casillas’s receipt to the receiver-general. Recourse 
was had to exactions, for the news from Arispe became 
more and more threatening. Tobar still remained at 
his country-seat, not sorry to devolve the responsibility 
of rigorous measures upon his captain. Some of the 
richer citizens had paid a heavy fine with tolerably good 
grace; but everything has an end, and the provisional 
government was at the end of its resources. 

* At this juncture a large French merchantman was 
telegraphed off the mouth of the harbour. This was a 
piece of good fortune for the conspirators, as they hoped 
to touch the amount of duties to be paid on the cargo. 
The following morning I made my way to the top of a 
high hill which overlooked the port and the whole city. 
While looking on the ship standing slowly in, some one 
touched my arm. I turned round: it was Casillas. 

“ It is Providence that sends it to us so opportunely,” 
he said, pointing to the ship, on which my eyes were 
still fixed. All at once the captain exclaimed, with a 
fearful imprecation, “ Confusion! What demon is spoil- 
ing the affair? Look!” 

*A cloud of dust was visible, moving rapidly across 
the plains on the opposite side of the city, above which 
the red pennons on the lances of a troop of cavalry 
fluttered in the bright sunshine. 

“It is the governor-general,” said Casillas, clenching 
his hands. “ A day later, and we should have beaten 
or bought him.” 

* Whether a courier had already brought the news to 
Guaymas, or from some other cause, we could see from 
the height on which we stood that there was an unusual 
stir in the city. Casillas looked on with a haggard eye, 
but without moving. A few minutes afterwards, with 
a cry of rage, he exclaimed, dashing his hat to the 
ground, “ The cowards—the traitors—the idiots! See! 
they are disbanding! Ah! there is Guttierez on horse- 
back: is he going to assemble our friends? No; he is 
off at full gallop. Stop!” he shouted in irrepressible 
wrath, as though his voice could reach the fugitive. 
“ Look! there is the brave Tobar; he at least will not 
run away. All is lost! he is following the example of 
Guttierez. The cowards—the traitors! legality t- 


ens them! they whom the yelling Indians could not 
intimidate. But I am there.” 

* Still denouncing the traitors, Casillas mounted his 
horse, which he had tied to a tree, and hurried at a 
furious trot down the steep descent. I followed him 


| 


with my eye as he dashed along. He reached the great | 


square in safety, where I lost him in the crowd. 
‘When I looked again, the place was empty. 


The 
governor’s troops were just entering the city. Bya | 


singular coincidence, at the moment that the cavalry 


deployed into the square, in company with Indian in. 


fantry armed with bows and arrows, the vessel, which 
had so greatly excited the cupidity of the insurgents, 
entered the port; and at the same moment the last of 
the neers—the captain—gallopped from the city, 

fn my subsequent peregrinations through the coun. 
try, I fell in with the principal members of the pro- 
visional government of Guaymas, hiding in obscure 
villages, excepting one—Casillas—in whom I felt much 
interested ; but his friends had never heard of him since 
the day on which his command came to so sudden 
a termination. Guttierez the clerk went back to his 
desk, as though he had forgotten all about his daring 
midnight ride, and his share of the public funds. Gene- 
ral Tobar was more fortunate; his rank placed him too 
high to be easily disturbed by a political storm. After 
a brief suspension, his command was restored to him; 


and the recollection of his pronunciamiento became | 
confounded with many others which have shaken, and | 


will again shake, the ill-constituted government of i 


Mexico.’ 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 
They talk about the duties of property, and some other things. 


Stukely. I see you have been reading the paper. Any — 


news ? 

Gilaroo. No, nothing but fresh discussions on that 
eternal subject Ireland, which I, for one, am getting 
quite sick of. 

Stuke. Ah, all the landlords’ blame. They have 
allowed things to go to utter confusion on their estates, 
Pity they should have forgotten that ‘ property has its 
duties as well as its rights.’ Whata noble saying of 
Drummond that was. 


Gil. What kind of property do you mean ? 

Stuke. Landed property, to be sure; I do not think 
moveables could be meant. At all events, on landed 
property all the more important class of duties ought in 
reason to fall. 

Gil. Then I beg to differ, The saying, so inter- 
pretated, is only a piece of rant. 


Stuke. Is it possible ? 
ally, and in truth, hear you, Philip Gilaroo, gentleman, 
speak in that manner of one of the greatest sayings of 
the age? 

Gil. If it be such a great saying, you will have less 
trouble in explaining in what its greatness consists. 

Stuke. Why, the thing is as clear as daylight. The 
man who owns an estate, is under the obligation of 
looking after the people upon it; he must see that 
they have decent houses to live in; that the villages, 


Do I, Stephen Stukely, actu- . 


if there be any, are kept in order; that there are | 
schools for the youngsters; that there is a savings’ | 


bank to induce habits of economy; and that the roads 
in the neighbourhood are kept in 
must likewise feed the poor, and fin 
bodied men on his territory. I need hardly add, that 
he and his family are bound to set a good example, and 
hold out every encouragement to well-doing. Attend- 
ance at the parish church I should think a fair thing, 
at least now and then. 
rod ye peg and I fancy they are what poor Drummond 
an eye to. 

Gil. Well, such, you say, are your ideas, and they 
may have been Drummond’s ideas, and possibly they 
may be a hundred other people’s ideas; but all that is 
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mon sense. 

|  Stuke. I never heard such a heresy. Are you mad, 

| or only joking? Tell me plainly—do you deny that 
landed property has duties as well as rights ? 

Gil. That is not a fair mode of questioning. The 
way I treat the subject is this. A landed property is” 
advertised for sale; its price is 1..40,000; it consists of 
twelve farms, which in the aggregate bring in a rental 
of 1.1600 per annum. Besides the families of the 
farmers, there are fifty other families, consisting of 
peasantry and paupers, the whole population on the 

| rty amounting to three hundred souls. The rent 
| orreturn for the purchase-money is stated at L.1600, but 
| from this there falls to be deducted L.200 for poor and 
| other rates, making the net return only L.1400. Now, 
| T want to know what it is that Iam called on to buy. 
What am I to give my L.40,000 for? I imagine that it 
is the right to draw the existing rental; and not only 
s0, but the power of —— the property, and so 
organising its economical management, that the free 
s may be raised to perhaps L.1700 or L.1800, 

which, after all, would be no great return for my money. 

Stuke. Well, I think that may be allowed without 
any harm to the argument. 

Gil. If you make such an admission, your case is gone, 
or nearly so. It somehow appears that buying landed 
property is to be different from buying anything else. If 
Ilay out my money in trade, nobody hints at an obliga- 
tion; whereas if I invest it in land, for the like purpose | 
of gaining a livelihood, up spring all sorts of responsi- 
bilities. Suppose I lay out my capital of L.40,000 on the 
estate just spoken of, under the impression that I am to 

| have the power of improving it, and increasing the 
rental to a fair return; lo and behold, no sooner do I 
come into possession, than I find I have no power what- 

ever. The first thing I hear of is, that as property has 
its duties as well as its rights, it is my duty to keep up 
all the old tenures. In my dreams of improvement, I 
hoped to have thrown the dozen small farms into three 
large ones, each under a first-rate system of tillage. But 
this is against popular notions. I must not change 
anything. The providing of employment or subsistence 
for three hundred people has become my ‘duty.’ My 
rental, instead of increasing, threatens to diminish, by 
the obligation I am under to support the poor, who are 

) annually augmenting in numbers. I hoped to direct my 

| attention to study and rural pursuits; but my ‘duties’ 
tell me that I have no right to think of personal enjoy- 
ments. My business is to go about preaching industry 
and economy to the labouring classes, and I am ex- 
pected to deliver occasional addresses to a mechanics’ 
institution in the neighbouring county town. My wife 
also is never to be off her feet. She is to be the Lady 
Bountiful of the district, going about distributing flannel 
petticoats to old women, and medicines to children. I 
have bought a life of ease with a vengeance! 

Stuke. But think of the honour. 

Gil. Hang the honour! Honour wont pay butchers’ 
bills, or send my sons to college, or my daughters to 
boarding-schools. I tell you I have been cheated out 
of my L.40,000. 

_— I cannot see that you have—you have got the 
te. 

Gil. Yes, but clogged with a thousand drawbacks. 
Isunk money in land as an investment; that is, to get 
acertain annual return, of which I am in a great 
Measure defrauded. I never undertook to be the re- 
sponsible protector of three hundred people. The obliga- 
tion was not in the bargain, and it is therefore unjust to 
enforce it, If landed proprietors are to feed, and see to 
the good behaviour of all the poor on their estates, 
they should have an allowance for their trouble; it 
should be remembered in the purchase-money. 

Stuke. If the poor are not to be supported out of the 
land, who is to support them ? 

Gil. The nation at large to be sure. I cannot see 

monied 


ay justice in men, @uiet, snug capitalists, 


who live in large cities, and draw their four, five, or 
eight per cent. on investments, shirking every public 
duty whatever, the payment of some trifling tax ex- 
cepted; while those who have adventured their money 
on land, are to perform gratuitously every imaginable 
duty which public clamour chooses to enforce. Mighty 
easy and pleasant it is for the city merchant or capi- 
talist to sit at his comfortable fireside, conscious of well- 
paid returns on his investments, and, with the morning 
paper jn his hand, rail at ‘those hard-hearted landed 
proprietors, who are letting the poor die in scores on 
their estates.’ How complacently he insists on the doc- 
trine that ‘ property has its duties as well as its rights’ 
—his own capital, of course, not being considered pro- 
perty, and therefore exempted from any sort of duties. 

Stuke. Are you not forgetting one thing? If the 
man who buys an estate does not know the obligations 
he comes under, he ought to know them. I do not 
defend the exemptions of the city capitalist; I only 
repeat, that on land must always fall the heavy end of 
all public burdens. It is the only thing tangible. A 
man with unfixed capital may be here to-day and away 
to-morrow 

Gil. I remember that, but I remember something 
else which I conceive to be of more importance. If 
land is to be made the subject of all the duties and 
burdens which can conveniently be fastened on it, 
then no reasonable man will have anything to do with 
it. Capitalists wont look at it. They will be heard 
saying, ‘I dont choose to invest my earnings in buy- 
ing troubles and obligations. I am conscious of no 
vocation for nursing paupers or superintending public 
morals. Neither has my wife any desire to purchase 
a reputation by the distribution of carts of coal and 
flannel petticoats. Let those sink their money in land 
who please, I will invest mine in good debentures at 
five per cent. The interest will come in half-yearly, 
unburdened with a single obligation. Free from all 
annoyance, and no way accountable, I shall live in Lon- 
don, Paris, or anywhere else I please.’ Is the world, 
with its sing-song about the duties of landed property, 
prepared for this climax? 

Stuke. Your line of argument, I perceive, 
altogether on the principle of the quid pro Now, 
in laying out money on land, there is a quid for the quo, 
although perhaps not in cash. The duties supposed to 
belong to om ape are paid for; they are paid for in 
honours, which all do not think so lightly of as you; 
or, to speak more explicitly, they are paid for in the 
political influence and territorial importance which the 
possession of land invariably gives. 

Gil. Just so much the worse. Instead of paying for 
these duties in political influence, it would be cheaper and 
better to get them performed by distinct functionaries, 
receiving salaries from the public. If, in return for his 
services and responsibilities—his ‘ duties,’ as you would 
call them—a landed proprietor gets two or three of his 
sons fixed on the public, then the public is paying in a 
round-about and wrong way for these services. Better, 
I say, relieve him of his services and duties, and hire a 
person to perform them in a proper manner. It is a 
notorious fact, that one settled stipendiary magistrate 
in a county, being a man trained to the profession, will 
do more work, and that work better, than fifty justices 
of the peace. The dearest and worst-executed duties 
are always those done for the sake of presents or under- 
hand payments. The public are not wise in seeking to 
impose duties, not directly paid for, on landed proprietors. 
These duties they get paid for in all sorts of shabby 
ways—ways which I would despise. It may indeed be 
said that in requital they have the pleasure of managing 
the country in their own way. You have alluded to the 
honour obtained by owning land. And I wish it was 
only thé visionary thing T hinted at. In too many 
instances, I am bound to admit, it is a quid pro quo: 
in short, land is frequently bought as much with a view 
to political advantages as pecuniary returns. But 
this is a social wrong, not to be wrested in argument. 
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It is a contraband arrangement, which we may lament, 
and hope to see redressed ; yet I fear the day of redress 
cannot be expected to arrive while the cry about the 
duties of property is kept up; seeing that no man, in 
violation of ordinary maxims, will undertake to perform 
duties for which he is not in some way or other to be 
rewarded. Putting aside, therefore, the plea that poli- 
tical weight is a fair equivalent for the real or ima- 
ginary performance of duties which should have no 
existence, I come to the plain commercial principle, 
that land, as an article of value, is only worth its com- 
ar return in money; and that, having been so 
ught, it is no more subject to be burdened with 
duties and obligations than any other species of pro- 
rty. 
y I to understand it to be your opinion 
that a landed proprietor is not bound to look after and 
care for the people on his estate? 

Gil.—Certainly not bound. It may be consistent 
with his feelings to take a kindly interest in the welfare 
of those about him, on the common principle that we 
are all concerned in helping to improve the condition of 
society ; but beyond this the landed proprietor is under 
no obligation. According to a right kind of social 
organisation, every man is free. Feudalism—the age of 
lord and vassal, baron and serf—is gone; and I should 
not like to see it return, afte? it has been kicked out of 
nearly every European state as the enemy of popular 
rights. And yet the cry about the duties of pro- 
perty indicates a longing for a return of feudalism. It 
is an attempt to make the landed proprietor a baron, 
and those in his employment serfs, as far as such can be 
done without the absolute injunctions of law. I cannot 
consider the attempt to be either expedient or humane. 
The humbler classes cannot, without degradation, force 
themselves into a state of lifelong dependence on supe- 
riors. They cannot deem it a privilege to be fed like 
a great man’s hounds. Nevertheless the obligation of 
feeding them is spoken of as one of the imperative 
duties of a landed proprietor. 

Stuke.—And so it is; the ~ are entitled to be fed 
out of the land. The good old law of Elizabeth settled 
that at anyrate. 

Gil.—According to this much-to-be-venerated good 
old law, human beings are to be treated as trees indige- 
nous to the soil. The parish in which they were born 
is to be their habitat for all generations. No one must 
attempt to transplant them to a spot more favourable 
for growth. There they are everlastingly pitched. 
Increasing in numbers where they grow, the land- 
owner must do nothing to thin them. His ‘duty’ is 
to find them accommodation; and if they at length 
cover the whole ground, and use up all its produce, 
he must submit, and be the first to vacate. Here, 
then, is the blessed consequence of giving a man the 
right to be fed out of the land—universal pauperism. 
A law to prevent social improvement could not have 
been more skilfully devised. 

Stuke. But how can all this be remedied? The poor 
must be fed. 

Gil. True; but not exclusively by the owner of that 
arene of the earth’s surface on which they happen to 

born, or to have lived for any period of time. The 
duty of supporting the poor is universal, and conse- 
quently all parochial distinctions in this respect ought 
to cease. The poor man’s parish should be anywhere 
and everywhere, and the funds for his support ought to 
be collected as a general tax on property, heritable and 
moveable. Were this done, there would be a universal 
improvement in the prospects of the humbler classes. 
Instead of vegetating and pining in some obscure rural 
district, they would roam abroad, seeking for the means 
of independent subsistence, conscious that, wherever 
they chanced to be, they would, in the event of misfor- 
tune, be saved from utter destitution. Such, I appre- 
hend, must be the true reading of the cry that ‘ property 
has its duties as well as its rights:’ the ‘ property’ must 
meau all realised property whatsoever—the fund, in 


short, out of which the entire machinery of the common- 
wealth is to be kept in life and motion. If it do not | 
— this, it is only the cry of a party, an unreasoning 
soun: 

Stuke. I am sorry I cannot go that length. I hold by | 
the doctrine that landowners are, among other things, | 
mainly bound to support the poor. I have seen it | 
argued with much force that the duty of supporting the | 
poor on his estate induces a proprietor to supervise their | 
morals, and prevent as far as possible over-population, | 
That is a benefit which would be lost by absolving him | 
from his duties. 

Gil. That wont do. By your own confession, the | 
landlords have allowed things to go to confusion on | 
their estates, and it is admitted the poor are as badly |, 
off as may be. And why? Every proprictor is left to || 
work in his own way, or to do nothing at all, if it | 
pleases him: there has been no general concert of mea- ||) 
sures as to the providing an outlet for the poor. Itis |) 
a mere delusion to expect that any landed gentleman, || 
single-handed, can keep down pauperism; he either | 
cannot or will not; and in that precise position the | 
subject now rests. It seems tolerably evident that 
unless the whole public, through the state, are made to | 
feel that they are concerned in supporting the poor, or 
in finding an outlet for them, the poor will continue to 
increase in numbers, and press most detrimentally on 
the springs of industry. With the magnificent crown 
colonies of Britain at disposal, I cannot but consider it | 
a disgrace to the age that the country should be systema- 
tically eaten up by a superfluous population. We must, 
however, talk of this some other time. Good-night. i 


NARRATIVE OF THE ASCENT OF 
MOUNT ETNA. 


Ir was in the afternoon of the 26th of April 1844, that, 
mounted on mules and horses, we left Catania for Ni- 
colosi, intending to take guides from that place for the 
ascent of Mount Etna. April, it should be observed, is 
too early in the year for the excursion; the best time 
for which is on or about the full of the moon, in the 
months of June, July, or August. Our expedition pro- 
mised to be difficult, as we could see that a great quan- 
tity of snow lay on the mountain. But these things 
cannot always be perfectly timed, and as no obstacle 
lay in our way beyond the prospect of a little additional 
fatigue, off we set, on a day that held out to us every 
appearance of the most beautiful weather. Our party, 
at starting, consisted of Mr A——, Mr B——,, myself, 
two muleteers, and a boy. We were afterwards joined 
by Mr C—— and his muleteer. Here Mr A——’s mule 
made a most vicious attack, with teeth and heels, on 
the mule of Mr C——. Bites and kicks were exchanged, 
unpleasant even to witness; however, the animals were 
quieted without accident. And so, in peace and har- 
mony, we reached Nicolosi in less than three hours after 
leaving Catania. Nicolosi is said to be more than two 
thousand feet above Catania, and ten miles distant. 

Here we remained until about half-past eight o'clock, 
when we sallied forth to continue our journey up the 
mountain, our party being augmented in number by 
two guides, mounted like ourselves. We set off in high 
spirits, for the night was most beautiful—clear, warm, 
and quite calm—with a fine moon, but only about 4 
week old; by the light of which, however, we could 
distinguish the as yet distant summit of the mountain, 
with the smoke issuing from the crater now and then 
tinged with flame. 

Leaving the Monte Rosso on the left—one of the very 
numerous minor volcanos about the base of Etna—we 
proceeded up a tedious way, consisting of ashes, scorix, 
and rough hard lava; whilst the muleteers occasionally 
awakened the echoes of the Etnean solitudes with their 
wild chants. It was not very long before we came to 
the woody region of the mountain, and at about eleven 
o'clock we arrived at Aphut in the upper part of it, 
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!| called by the appropriate name of the Casa del Bosco. 


By this time we all began to feel the cold of the night 
very sharply; and I shall never forget the genuine 
delight with which we beheld a bright fire, which the 
guides made for us in the centre of the lava-built Casa, 
blazing up to the very roof. Fuel there was here in 
plenty; the floor, however, was the earth; and the only 


|| furniture some stones, disgorged probably by the moun- 


| tain in some ancient eruption; stretched on which, 
| however, after getting thoroughly warm, some of us 
enjoyed half an hour’s sound sleep. 

At about midnight we left the Casa del Bosco, still 
mounted, and proceeded upwards and upwards, always 
| by a similar kind of path. Not long after we left the 
| Casa del Bosco, the moonlight began to fail us, and we 
| had to pass under a wall or low cliff of lava, the shadow 
| of which kept the path in darkness, whilst the almost 
| getting moon shone horizontally in our faces. Just 

here we came to a part of the road difficult to pass, and 

the rider preceding me stopped, and said he could 
neither see his way nor go on. He, however, soon 


| managed to surmount the obstacle, which may be de- 
‘scribed as a steep broken step in the lava rock. I then 


took my turn; but my horse, after getting his fore-feet 


| upon the impediment, seemed to make no further effort, 
but let himself slip backwards on his haunches against 
the mule behind me, which, in his turn, recoiled against 


the next, and an accident seemed inevitable. I dis- 


| mounted; and after some dangerous flounderings and 


_ the greatest terror. 


plunges on the sharp lava, my poor steed lay quite still, 
with his hind-legs tucked close under him, evidently in 
I walked a little farther up the 
ascent, whilst the guides were occupied with the poor 
beast. They soon got him on his legs, and brought 


@ him to me; and I mounted, and we proceeded as before. 


The road continued more or less beset with similar 
obstacles, and the moon soon afterwards went down; 
but the night was so fine and calm, and the stars so 
brilliant, that we did very well as to light. However, 


| as we were once more stopped by some impediment 


similar to the last I have mentioned, A——’s mule 
seized that tempting opportunity to fly at one of the 
others, and a regular combat, as it seemed in the imper- 
fect light, took place between the animals, to the immi- 
nent peril of the riders. I heard some sound kicks 
given and received, and saw indistinctly A——’s vicious 
brute twisting violently round and round on his hind- 
legs, close to the edge of a black precipice, which in the 
obscurity looked bottomless. It was really a frightful 
sight. But these things, as they occur suddenly, so 
they are, one way or another, terminated quickly. 
Most happily no harm ensued, and we all continued our 
route as before. 
Soon after this we reached the snow, which lay in 
wide patches in the hollows of the lava and ashes. We 
several of these snow-fields without accident ; 
but on the next, the mule of the foremost of my com- 
panions fell, one leg having broken through the frozen 
surface of the snow, and my horse suddenly slipped 
down very disagreeably close to the sharp edge of the 
lava. I dismounted for the second time, and was quite 
| astonished to find what a slippery state the snow was 
in. On alighting on my feet, I fell down immediately ; 


/and on attempting to recover my legs, slid rapidly’ 


backwards, until I was brought up, in nautical phrase, 

by coming in contact with some one of the party be- 

hind. However, we remounted, and continued our pro- 
| gress upwards, 

At last we came to a place differing little in appear- 
ance from other places that we had passed, where, how- 
ever, the guides decided that we must leave the mules 

| and horses. Accordingly, we resigned them to the 
| charge of the muleteers, who returned with them to 
the Casa del Bosco, there to wait for us on our descent. 
| The guides furnished us with sharp-pointed sticks, cut 
in the woody region of the mountain, and we set for- 
ward on foot. Our way lay over an apparently inter- 
minable succession of slopes ef frozen snow, rugged, 


and at the same time excessively slippery, and I believe 
we all found them painfully toilsome to ascend. For 
my own part, I often fell, and slid back several yards, 
and had all the work to do over again; so that in a 
short time I began to feel so much fatigued, that I was 
several times forced to stop, and lie down on the snow; 
and in this way I proceeded until we reached the Casa 
Inglese. The Casa Inglese is a small hut, nearly ten 


thousand feet above the sea, erected for the accommoda-. 


tion of persons ascending Etna; but it was not possible 
to enter it, as the snow around it quite blocked up the 
door, and was as high as the eaves of the building. It 
is usual, in making the ascent at the most favourable 
season of the year, to ride thus far, which of course 
renders the excursion much less fatiguing. 

Beyond the Casa Inglese, though the dark mass of 
the cone of the mountain lay right before me, and ap- 
parently quite near, yet the slopes of snow continued 
to rise up, one after another, as if by magic. We were 
now approaching an altitude of ten thousand feet, and 
I began to experience the effect of the rarefaction of the 
air. I felt no distressing symptoms whatever in the 
chest, but a violent throbbing in the head came on, 
still without pain. As soon as I ceased walking, it 
seemed to become, as it were, distinctly audible, re- 
sembling a loud and regular hammering at ten or twelve 
yards’ distance; but after-I-had rested a few seconds, 
it entirely subsided. And in this way I proceeded 
slowly, until the snow was indeed all past, and the base 
of the cone, on which the snow does not lie, was fairly 
attained. 

My companions, who had started from the place 
where we had left our mules at a pace which I could 
not keep up with, had by this time left me considerably 
behind, but not so far as to prevent our two guides one 
of whom remained with me, from calling to one another. 
My guide was here hailed by the foremost, to say that 
one of my companions was tired, and had sat down to 
wait for us to come up with him. However, in a few 
minutes, as I afterwards learnt, he went on, and we did 
not rejoin him until we reached the summit. 

We now began to ascend the cone. Our old enemy 


the snow had now entirely disappeared ; for the steep- — 
ness, the nature of the soil, and in many places the © 
superficial heat of the cone, is such as not to allow snow | 


to lie upon it; but the acclivity is beset with a host of 


its own peculiar difficulties. Wecommenced our climb, | 
for it could be called nothing else, by a circuitous route, | 


over very hard and-very steep volcanic rock, covered 
with loose stones of all sizes. Here I got many falls, and 
once slid several yards down the side of the mountain. 


On comparing notes afterwards, I found that my com- | 


panions had all had falls about this part of the ascent. 
The day now began to break ; and among other remark- 
able volcanic features, we distinguished, far beneath us, 
the stream of lava which broke out in the lower 

of the mountain, and so nearly overwhelmed the town 
of Bronté last December [1843]. Soon afterwards, at 
twenty minutes before five o’clock, I found, to my in- 
finite satisfaction, that I had attained the edge of the 
crater, along which, but still with a considerable ascent, 
amidst thick drifting sulphureous vapours, we con- 
tinued to walk to the highest point of the summit of 
the mountain, which is 10,872 feet above the level of 
the sea. Here I rejoined my companions, two of 
whom, with their guide, were already settling them- 
selves to sleep in the warm ashes, I walked on along 
a narrow ledge, composed of very frail materials, to 
the farthest accessible point, whence, before me, | saw 
the disk of the rising sun, and far beneath Taormina, 


Messina, with the volcanic islands, and amongst them . 


Stromboli in the distance, together with the whole line 
of coast, and the expanse of sea; whilst close on my 
right, enormous volumes of smoke, now illuminated 
with splendid sunlight effects, and now tinged with the 
fires of the crater beneath, rolled furiously away to 
the leeward; whilst on the left, I saw another part of 
the crater irregularly divided into fearful valleys and 
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hollows, issuing from which we heard continual explo- 
sions, as of artillery, each explosion being unfailingly 
succeeded by the harsh clatter of the fragments that 
had been hurled upwards, as they fell back upon the 
rocks. Even when on the spot, it is not an easy matter 
to obtain a distinct idea of the summit of Etna; that 
is to say, on the supposition of circumstances being 
nearly the same as we found them in that locality. 
The smoke and vapours shut out a great part of the 
view, and the faculties are liable to bewilderment on 
witnessing violence and confusion not ordinarily con- 
nected with the operations of nature. The real cha- 
racter of the weather was perfectly calm and serene; 
but even under the most favourable circumstances, in 
this region of terror, everything partakes of the cha- 
racter of furnace and storm; and at this elevation, 
aided in all probability by the operation of the volcano 
itself, the air drew away pretty strongly from the north, 
with a piercing effect of cold hardly to be resisted. 
We stood on a frail narrow ledge, and three several 
times we felt shocks of earthquake. The summit of 
Etna is indeed a dreadful place! 

We soon all reassembled, and got together, out of the 
wind, just below the edge of the outer slope of the cone, 
supporting ourselves on the steep by thrusting our heels 
into the loose ashes, the warmth of which we found 
inexpressibly grateful. 

I have already described the sensations I experienced 
during the ascent. Another of the party suffered greatly 
with pain in the chest; and another, when on the sum- 
mit, vomited; but he would not allow his indisposition 
to be caused by anything excepting the stench of the 
sulphureous vapours. 

At Catania, I had protested against making the 
ascent during the night; being an avowed unbeliever 
in the beauty of sunrises as seen from mountain-tops; 
and, for tolerably obvious reasons, preferring the illu- 
mination of mid-day, when there is anything new or 
strange to be seen; but I was out-voted; and I now 
think that, on the whole, for local and other reasons 
that need not be recapitulated here, we did well to 
ascend the mountain at night. Besides, we had ob- 
served that, at about ten in the forenoon, a cloud gene- 
rally settled for the day on the summit, making it 
advisable to reach it very early in the morning. How- 
ever, the day we fixed upon fur our expedition was fine 
throughout; but not so the day before, nor the day after. 

As I had anticipated, notwithstanding the fineness of 
the weather, the sight of the sunrise proved a failure. 
I had heard much of the general magnificence of the 
spectacle, as well as of the extraordinary effect of the 
projection of the dark shadow of the cone of the moun- 
tain over the face of the country; but I saw nothing 
connected with these particulars the least worthy of 
remark. During the ascent, however, in the night, the 
circumstances attending the view of the sidereal hea- 
vens far exceeded my expectations. The splendour of 
the constellations outshone anything of the kind I had 
ever befure witnessed or even imagined. The Milky 
Way lost its uncertain nebulous character; at least it 
put on the appearance of a luminous cloud, perfectly 
well-defined in outline; and I do not assert it as a fact, 
but I verily believe that, by its light, and by the gene- 
ral light of the stars, I saw my own shadow on the 
snow. It was, in truth, a glorious spectacle, to whieh 


no words of mine can do justice, and of which I cannot | the Casa del Bosco, 


imagine I am conveying any adequate idea. As Etna 
has no lofty mountains near it, the stellar horizon had 
the appearance of being far below us; we had, in fact, 


more than an entire hemisphere to gaze upon; and I | from 


saw some fine stars rise from, and others set within, 
the black abyss beneath us. The rising of the planet 
Jupiter, early in the morning, was in this respect a 
very beautiful phenomenon. I saw also, in the course 
of the night, two faint flashes of lightning in the cloud- 
less darkness far below us; and in the sky above, two, 
and only two, excessively faint meteors, The morning 
twilight appeared of very brief duration. 


On the summit, we found the sulphureous vapours 

overpowering; and after remaining there about 
an r, we began the descent of the mountain, not the 
way by which we had ascended, but directly down the 


sheer declivity of the cone, which lay beneath our feet, | girth 
where we had all been reposing. From its extreme 9B) betw 
steepness, it at first seemed impracticable: but one of JJ) villa 
the guides led the way quickly and decidedly ; and we Hi) day 
soon found that it afforded us a very rapid, and acom. J) A— 
paratively easy path; for it consisted for the most part |) Cata 
of fine ashes, into which we sank more than ankle-deep | | delo 
at every step, without the possibility of slipping; but and 
now and then the ashes ended abruptly, giving place | be s2 
to a steep face of hard sulphureous rock, covered with | In 
loose stones} and wherever this occurred, you were |fM) Prof 
tolerably certain of a smart fall. This path soon at C 
brought us down to the slopes of snow that, in the | cam 
ascent, I had found so formidable; and to my surprise, om 
I descended them without difficulty, and kept well up 
with my companions. 
We now diverged to the left, in order to obtain a Tut 
view of the famous Val del Bove, as it is called, an enor. | the 
mous desolate ravine or valley, high up in the mountain, | Indi 
presenting every variety of the most awful volcanic enli; 
scenery. It is, I believe I am justified in saying, much are | 
the finest thing in the whole region of Etna. Although only 
no colouring could have been anticipated in such a | Chr 
seene, yet the varieties, and those chiefly varieties of By) thei 
black, were quite astonishing. Effeets, too, of light and | the 
shade abounded; and the transparent air and bright | by t 
morning sun cast a singular velvet-like softness of tint | imn 
over the lava streams, with now and then a tinge of the (f) of e 
most delicate purple imaginable— ists 
Smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness till it smiled.’ the 


We were, in truth, most fortunate in obtaining so per. | 
fect and enjoyable a view of this tremendous valley; | 
often for months together the abode of aérial clouds and 
tempests, even when unvexed by volcanic storm. 

We continued our ronte down the patches of snow, 
until we once more entered upon the woody region; 
and at about nine o'clock regained the Casa del Bosco, 
where we found our muleteers fast asleep in the sun, 
After a short delay we remounted, and as we had a 
fatiguing night walk of about eight hours, we were not 
sorry at the prospect of riding down to Nicolosi. In 
this part of the woody region I was much pleased at 
hearing the cuckoo: it was the first I had heard this 
year; and the first I recollect to have ever heard out of 
England. 

We had now a better opportunity of observing the 
woody region than when we passed it in the night. I 
confess I was disappointed in the beauty of it, at least 


rup 
of that part of it which we crossed. Within sight were | teci 
some terrific standing cascades of lava, that had in 
in former eruptions desolated many localities of the a-n 
region. We also enjoyed an excellent view of the very as 
numerous minor volcanos that have at various times J) of 
broken out in the lower regions of the mountain. They J (nc 
are all now extinct, but they have generally proved very J be 
destructive. Some of them, the Monte Rosso, for ine J) ne: 
stance, are hills of considerable elevation. We also saw | am 
the celebrated Grotto del Capre, which we had passed |) the 
in the night. It is an insignificant cave, not far from | did 
and was once the only refuge for |) 4 « 
travellers ascending the mountain. Many names of hot 
travellers are carved on the surrounding trees. I was | uni 
disappointed at finding that the chestnut-tree, called, |) tie 
its great size, ‘ De Cento Cavalli,’ did not lie in this tar 
_e Etna. It must be visited in a distinct excursion |fH) we 
Nicolosi. est 
Passing from the woody region through the desola- |) hi: 
tion of iavas of various dates, and over a long tract of |) me 
the black pulverised ashes of the Monte Rosso, we at wi 
length reached Nicolosi. Here we dismissed our guides, | Sp 
and obtained some refreshment; and in about two hours 
more remounted, in ordgr to ride quietly back to Ca- 
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| tania. But our scrambles were not yet over. Just as 
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we were leaving the place, the vicious mule managed 
once more to fly like a tiger at one of the others; a 
fresh kicking and plunging ensued, which broke A——’s 
girths, and down he fell on his back, with his saddle 
between his legs, on the sharp stones of the steep-paved 
village street which we were descending. But, for to- 
day at least, we seemed one and all of us invulnerable. 
A—— remounted, unhurt, and we continued our ride to 
Catania, where we arrived between three and four 
gclock, having been absent about twenty-three hours ; 
and considering the season of the year, we could not but 
be satisfied with the success of our ascent of Mount Etna. 

In the evening we had the honour of a visit from 
| Professor Forbes of Edinburgh. He had just arrived 
| at Catania, and hearing we had ascended the mountain, 
| came to make some inquiries respecting our expedition. 


AN ENTERPRISING BRAHMIN. 


Tur following account of a distinguished Hindoo, from 
the much-esteemed Serampore journal, ‘ The Friend of 
India, throws an interesting light upon the progress of 
enlightenment in India, and the various agencies that 
are at work in the great cause. Hitherto we have heard 
only of Europeans, and natives who, whether embracing 
Christianity or not, had abjured the superstitions of 
their country ; but the subject of this memoir clung to 
the last to the Brahminical faith ; and yet—while rising 
by talent and industry from the humblest station to 
immense wealth—placed himself habitually at the head 
of every project for the advancement of his co-religion- 
ists in knowledge and civilisation. 

‘Of the native gentlemen who have raised them- 
selves to eminence in the native society of Calcutta, by 
the acquisition and distribution of wealth, within the 
present century, Ram Komul Sen will be freely ac- 
knowledged as the most remarkable. Others have risen 
from equal obscurity to greater wealth, but none have 
been distinguished for their intellectual attainments. 
Bishonath Mooteelal, lately the dewan of the Salt Go- 
lahs, began life with eight rupees a-month, and is gene- 
rally understood to have amassed twelve or fifteen lacks 
of rupees before he was required to relinquish his office. 
The father of Baboo Asootosh Deb, the founder of that 
wealthy family, served a native master at five rupees 
a-month before he became a clerk in the late firm of 
Fairlie, Fergusson, and Company, in whose employ, and 
also in that of the American merchants—who named 
one of their ships after him, Ramdolal Dey—he accu- 
mulated a colossal fortune. The present dictator in 
the money market, the Rothschild of Calcutta, Mootee 
Baboo, began his career with the humble salary of ten 
rupees a-month. Ram Komul Sen also was the archi- 
| tect of his own fortune, and began life as a compositor 
in Dr Hunter’s Hindoostanee press, at cight rupees 
a-month; aud though he is said to have bequeathed 
asmaller sum to his family than the accumulations 
of any of the native gentlemen we have mentioned 
(no report carries his fortune beyond ten lacks), yet 
he has attained a more solid renown, from his con- 
nexion with the progress of knowledge and civilisation 
among his own countrymen, of which he was one of 
the most strenuous and distinguished promoters. He 
did not long continue in the subordinate situation of 
& compositor in the printing-office. He attracted the 
| Botice of Dr Wilson, now professor of Sanscrit in the 
university of Oxford, who discovered his natural abili- 
ties and his thirst for knowledge, and took every oppor- 
tunity of bringing him forward. His first promotion, 
we believe, was to some subordinate situation on the 
establishment of the Asiatic Society, which introduced 
him to the notice of some of the most distinguished 
members of European society. He had early applied 
with diligence to the acquisition of English, which he 
spoke with considerable fluency. At the time we allude 


Ram Komul Sen soon came to be recognised as a lead- 
ing man in the small band of enlightened natives in 
Calcutta. On the establishment of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society, he was placed on its committee, and ma- 
terially assisted its operations by the compilation and 
translation of several useful works. When the Hindoo 
college was set on foot the year after, the organisation 
of it was in a great measure intrusted to him through 
the recommendation of his constant patron, Dr Wilson. 
Here he had an opportunity of indulging his ardour for 
the spread of knowledge among his own countrymen, 
and of exhibiting his natural aptitude for managing the 
complicated details of business. His position in this 
institution materially improved his standing in native 
society, and laid the foundation of that influence which 
he subsequently acquired. Three years after the es- 
tablishment of the Hindoo college, he projected the 
publication of an English and Bengalee dictionary, in 
conjunction with Mr Felix Carey, the eldest son of Dr 
Carey; but his death in 1822, before a hundred pages 
of the work were printed, suspended its further pro- 
gress. It was, we believe, soon after this undertaking 
that Ram Komul Sen was placed at the head of the 
native establishment of the Mint, by Dr Wilson, the 
assay master. This highly responsible and lucrative 
appointment raised him to great distinction, and hia 
mansion in Colootolah became the resort of the wealthy 
and the learned, and the fame of his greatness was 
spread far and wide through Bengal. In 1830 he re- 
sumed the project of the dictionary, and with great * 
personal labour completed the undertaking, and carried 
through the press a quarto volume of seven hundred 
pages. It is by far the fullest and most valuable work 
of its kind which we possess, and will be the most last- 
ing monument of his industry, zeal, and erudition. It 
is probably the work by which his name will be best 
recognised by posterity. 

‘ After the departure of Dr Wilson to England, he 
quitted the service of government, and accepted the 
office of native treasurer of the bank. Some months 
back his constitution began to exhibit symptoms of that 
decay, which had been accelerated, we have no doubt, 
by the extraordinary Fone labour to which he sub- 
mitted, and which had been one of the main instruments 
of his elevation; and he expired at his family residence 
in the country, opposite the town of Hooghley. 

‘ There is scarcely a public institution in Calcutta of 
which he was not a member, and which he did not en- 
deavour to advance by his individual exertions. Lie 
was on the committee of papers of the Asiatic Society ; 


was one of the committee of the Calcutta School-Book 
Society ; he was a manager of the Hindoo College. He 
was equally honoured in the European and native com- 
munity, and had long been considered as one of the 
most eminent aud influential natives of the metropolis. 
Though he continued through life to maintain the prin- 
ciples of a rigid, and in some respects of a bigoited, 
Hindoo—for he was never in advance of his own creed 
—to him belongs the great merit of having taken a 
leading part in the efforts which were made for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge among his own countrymen at thie 
period when Lord Hastings, for the first time, repudi- 
ated the idea that the ignorance of the people was the 
firmest safeguard of our empire. He was one of the 
chief instruments in the establishment of those institu- 
tions which have diffused European science among the 
natives, and so greatly raised the tone of native soviety.’ 


THE FUTURE. 

Those who have seen dearth and famine disappear at the 
bidding of an improved agriculture—the plague driven 
from our eities, and the ague from our counties, by the ad- 
vance of civilisation and the appliances of science—will not 
despair of the time when typhus and scrofula, which deso- 
late the town, and the intermitting fevers, which still linger 
in the country, will yield before the advance of that know- 
ledge which is now dawning on our social horizon.—Leciure 


ti to, a good colloquial knowledge of English was rare, and 
i the possession of it was a sure passport to distinction. 


on the Unieulthiness of Towns, &c. by R. D. Grainger, Esq. 


he was a vice-president of the Agricultural Society ; he - 
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of the advertiser. The only reprehensible thing about the 


LITERARY BLUNDERS. 

Wuew Boileau published his translation of ‘ Longinus on 
the Sublime,’ he was taken for a profound chemist, and the 
admirer congratulated him on his great treatise du sublimé. 

In Pope’s notes on ‘ Measure for Measure,’ he informs us 
that the story is taken from the novels of Cinthio, dec. 8, 
nov. 5—meaning the eighth decade, and the fifth novel. 
Warburton, in his edition, thinks fit to fill out these abbre- 
viations; and we accordingly read, December 8, November 5. 

As great an error is made by Gail in the bibliographical 
index to his edition of Anacreon. A catalogue of reprints, 
which served as part of his materials, contained these ab- 
breviations—e. bro. (eaemplaire broché, or stitched copy), 
which the unlucky editor mistook for the name of a place, 
and accordingly set down the work as printed at Ebro. 

Budzeus took the Utopia of Sir Thomas More for a real 
out, and seriously proposed to send thither missiona- 
ries. D Israeli tells us that the Travels of Gulliver gulled 
a good many for a long time after their publication. Hol- 
berg, a Norwegian author of the last century, published 
a satirical romance, which he entitled, ‘The Subterranean 
Travels of Nic. Klim;’ and this erudite work is quoted by 
a German writer in support of his geological theory. The 
fall of the roof of the New Brunswick theatre ty A md 
some years ago, was described in a tale called ‘ Narrative 
of John Williams,’ published in a then existing periodical, 
the Weekly Review, which, although full of imaginary cir- 
cumstances, is still cited as an authority on the subject. 
The editor of a Hereford paper—the hero of the story 
having been bestowed upon that city—inserted a violent 
leader, assuring the public that certain statements were 
entirely false; that, after the most minute inquiry, it could 
now be unhesitatingly declared that no such person as John 
Williams had ever resided there. 

*The Triumph of the Green Lover, by J. Lemaire, a 

t of the sixteenth century, comprised in two epistles, 

and dedicated to Margaret of Austria, daughter of the 
Emperor Maximilian, gives rise to this criticism in the 
Bibliothéque Francaise:—‘I do not see why the author 
should have taken the surname of the Green Lover, unless 
it be on account of the green colour of his costume, of 
which he gives a long description; while his mistress, the 
Princess of Austria, had a predilection for black, as more 
suitable to the unhappy fortune which had pursued her 
through life. The first epistle answers completely to the 
title of lover assumed by the author; and Lemaire does 
not shrink from boasting of the familiar terms on which he 
lived with a princess. The surprising thing is, that he 
should not merely have addressed her in such a style, 
but that he should have expected her to derive pleasure 
from the fact of his having done so being announced to 
the public. in his work. He states, indeed, that he was 
born in Upper Ethiopia, but it is easy to see that this is a 
fiction.’ is grave criticism is by the Abbé Goujet, who 
had not read the work he examined with sufficient atten- 
tion to perceive that the Green Lover was a parrot. 


BABY TRADE OPENED. 
Tue following appears in the Atheneum of February 13 :— 

* To ladies without children, and others, a very pro- 
mising and genteel little boy, five years old, and without 
parents, requires a permanent home, where he would be 

ducated and t ht up with kindness and motherly 

affection. Address, with particulars of family, &c. to 
A. N., Post-Oftice, Great Russell Street. Terms expected, 
about L.10, 10s. 

*So the baby trade is to be opened! and following the 
law of competition—as the Great Shovel trieth to pull 
down the Small Coal-box by publishing is scale of prices 
—we may look shortly to read of “ very promising little 
boys” purchaseable at fire pounds, girls for less, and twins 
—like “family tickets”—on a reduced scale of prices. It 
has been long a fact well known in St Giles’s, that “the 
children of the mobility” were movable—could be hired 
by the day, as well as a sore eye or a lame leg, or the 
properties of epilepsy! But the Huggins and Muggins 
market is now about to be invaded by “ the genteel ;” and 
to judge from the extreme moderation of the terms, “ the 
operation” is intended to be extensive. There will be next, 
we apprehend, a joint-stock company for the sale and 
exchange of old people!’ 

We confess we cannot participate with our respected con- 
temporary in the drollery of offering children in the manner 


advertisement is 
air of selling to the transaction. Apart from this, we cay 
see nothing w in seeking a permanent home for a des. 
titute orphan child. At present, vast numbers of wealthy 
individuals who have no children of their own, might pos. 
sibly be induced to adopt and rear orphans, not only from 


on which they could lavish their affections. And how 


pampering parrots, lapdogs, 


and other perishable crea. 
tures! 


On the whole, therefore, eccentric in principle ag 


this kind opened. We should be happy to see the rich, 
who do not very well know what to do with their time or 
their money, lending a hand to bring up those who, in the 
providence of God, have been thrown on the compassion of 
their fellow-creatures—and that not by merely subscribing 
sums to foundling hospitals, and such-like, but by actual 
domestication and personal superintendence. 


asking money for the boy, which gives an | 


motives of benevolence, but in order to possess an object | 


much more gracious and becoming would such acts of | 
adoption and nurturébe, than the practiee of keeping and | 


it may appear, we would be glad to see a ‘ baby trade’ of | 


While on this subject, we would refer to what in Paris | 


appeared to us a fine trait of benevolence. It is customary 
in the French capital for pious individuals to visit the 
prisons for young criminals, and there select and attach 
themselves to a child who has been brought into a course 
of vice by reason of parental loss or abandonment. Having 
made his selection, the visitor calls at regular periods to 
talk with and instruct his young protégé ; and when the 
period of imprisonment expires, he places him to a trade, 
sees him properly domesticated, and otherwise concems 
himself in his welfare. By this means great numbers of 
children are reclaimed, and made good members of society, 
I was told of instances of extraordinary affection having 
sprung up between adopters and adopted ; and also of the 
great pleasure which was often experienced from thie con- 


assume advantageously this practical form ? 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 
Sweet floweret! blighted by the winter's blast, 
The tribute of a verse I'll give to thee: 
Thy struggle’s o’er, thy every trial past, 
Thou first reft blossom from the parent tree. 
The world will heed thee not, my innocent! 
A babe has lived—a few short days—and died ; 
Yet in thy mother’s yearning heart were pent 
Years for the days she had thee by her side. 
The dim futurity she scanned with joy; 
Each period of thy life she had her trust, 
Was bright with hope and promise for her boy ; 
Alas! the vision’s buried in the dust. 
But no: the grave to thee new life has given, 
And hopes that sprang on earth now bloom in heaven ! 
February 1847. 


CURRY. 


they do, by giving its title to a strange, wild composition, 


rated with gilt hieroglyphics, into a dish of hashed fowl, 
and giving to the same the brevet rank of ‘curry.’ Now, 
curry is an artfully-composed dish, depending for its excel- 
lence on its flavour, not on its power of excoriating the 
human tongue by a wicked deception under the form of 
pleasant nourishment; and to obtain this, all the ingre- 
dients, some sixteen in number, must be fresh grown and 
fresh ground. Happily, however, an Indian cook effects 
this under circumstances in which an English servant 
would let his master starve ; but give a native of India but 
a bit of level ground, or the plank of a boat, where he may 
make a fire, and provide him with a cooking vessel, a bit 
of ignited charcoal, a chicken, and a stove, and in half an 
hour he produces a good dinner; the chicken being de- 
nuded of its feathers after execution by a dip in scalding 


sciousness of having saved interesting youths from destruc. | 
tion. Might not much of the speculative piety of England | 


I cannot help regretting that the people of England, who | 
——- so many excellent dishes, some national, and others | 
rrowed from their Gallic neighbours, should envy us poor | 
Indians our single tolerable dish, and attempt to libel it, as — 


formed by throwing a little dust from a red packet, deco- | 


water, while the ‘ curry stuff’ is ground upon the stone.— | 


Asiatic Journal. 
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